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Lewis And St. Leger 
Leave Metropolitan 
At Close Of Season 


N Dec. 28, it was announced that 
Frank St Leger and Earle R. 
Lewis, assistant general man- 
agers of the Metropolitan Opera, will 
not be with the company in 1950-51. 

Both submitted resignations some 
time ago, it was said, but stayed on 
to aid Edward Johnson, general man- 
ager, who also will retire on May 31, 
1950. 

Mr. St. Leger has signed a con- 
tract with Twentieth Century-Fox 
Film Corporation, it was announced 
by Spyros P. Skouras, president of 
the film company. Mr. Lewis plans 
to retire to the home he has been 
building in Atlanta, Ga., after a period 
devoted to travel. 

The departure of the two principal 
managerial assistants will leave Ru- 
dolf Bing, who will take over the 
general managership upon Mr. John- 
son’s retirement, with a free hand in 
the selection of his own staff. He is 
now in New York, observing the com- 
pany’s methods of operation and mak- 
ing plans for 1950-51. 

Mr. St. Leger joined the Metropoli- 
tan in 1939 as an assistant conductor. 
He subsequently became regular con- 
ductor and musical secretary, and 
finally assumed the responsibility for 
repertoire, casting, and supervision of 
the musical staff. His previous ca- 
reer had included a fourteen-year as- 
sociation with the Chicago Opera, be- 
ginning in 1918. From 1919 to 1930, 
he also_served_on the musical staff 
of the Covent Garden Opera, in Lon- 
don. From 1927 to 1930 he travelled 
with Nellie Melba as her musical col- 
league on tours of Australia. From 
1932 to 1935, he conducted the Hous- 
ton Symphony and was musical di- 
rector of the American Opera Cor - 
pany. For over ten years he has 
been artistic director of the opera 
festival in Central City, Colo. 

Mr. Lewis joined the ee 
box-office staff in 1908, the year Giu- 
lio Gatti-Casazza and Andreas Dippel 
became managers. In 1910, he be- 
came head of the box-office. With 
the passage of time, his growing 
knowledge of the public caused him 
to be consulted by the management, 
and in 1937 he was named assistant 
general manager. Although he will 
retire from active responsibility, Mr. 
Lewis has consented to hold himself 
ready to give advice based on his 42 
years of experience. 








Mitropoulos To Lead 
Philharmonic in 1950-51 


HE board of directors of the 

New York  Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony has _ unanimously appointed 
Dimitri Mitropoulos conductor of the 
orchestra for the 1950-51 season, ac- 
cording to an announcement by 
Charles Triller, president of the or- 
chestra. Mr. Mitropoulos, who this 
season is sharing the conductorship 
with Leopold Stokowski, will conduct 
for the greater part of the scheduled 
28 weeks of concerts next season. 
Because of other plans, Mr. Sto- 
kowski has advised the board that he 
will be unable to appear with the or- 
chestra in 1950-51. 
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Mitropoulos Conducts Elektra 


In Philharmonic Performances 


By Hersert F. PEYSER 
THATEVER the New York 


Philharmonic-Symphony may ac- 

complish during the rest of the 
current season, it is questionable 
whether it will excel the three con- 
cert performances of Strauss’ Elektra 
it gave in Carnegie Hall on the eve- 
ning of Dec. 22 and the afternoons 
of Dec. 23 and 25. Indeed, one was 
moved to ask how often in recent 
years the local public has been privi- 
leged to attend the unfoldment of a 
masterpiece in most of its essentials so 
thrilling, so magnificently prepared, 
and so consummately carried out, un- 
der the leadership of Dimitri Mi- 
tropoulos, with a company of singers 
headed by Astrid Varnay, wiose em- 
bodiment of the title role surpasses 
every Elektra this reviewer has wit- 
nessed in any operatic representation 
here or abroad for close upon forty 
years. As a whole, the occasion pro- 
vided one of those experiences of a 
musical life-time that survives the 
vicissitudes of taste and change and 
acquires in retrospect an almost monu- 
mental grandeur. 

Concert presentations of Elektra are 
not unknown among us, for Artur 
Rodzinski gave extensive excerpts, 
with the Philharmonic-Symphony, in 
memorable fashion in 1947, All the 
same, a concert Elektra cannot be 
the same thing as an operatic one. 
But with all due allowance for the 
absence of scenery, costumes, and ac- 
tion, the present performance had 
impact, a thrust, even elements of dra- 
matic illusion and atmosphere that 
were exceptional in an interpretation 
that was inevitably more or less de- 
natured, and that represented the in- 
tentions of composer and librettist 
only in part. It is a question, however, 
whether any Elektra offered here, 
either in concert version or on the 
stage, has truly rivalled this one in 
fierce potency or musical splendor. 

It was unfortunate, to be sure, that 
the work had to be given in two parts, 
with an intermission breaking the con- 
tinuity of the tragic play and the 
structural design of the score. The 
whys and the wherefores of the pro- 
cedure need, however, not he discussed 
here. Possibly, when all is said, they 
were a small price to pay for the col- 
lossal impression conveyed. The brief 
pause was made at the close of the 
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scene between Elektra and Klytem- 
nestra, at the point where the latter, 
after hearing the terrifying prophecy 
of her death from her vengeful 
daughter, suddenly ree tidings of 
Orestes’ supposed end, and bursts into 
screeches of ferocious laughter and 
calls for lights. As a result of this 
arbitrary division, Klytemnestra was 
deprived of one of her climactic mo- 
ments, and her screams of obscene 
exultation were lost, with highly 
prejudicial effect to the development 
of the awful episode. Somewhat un- 
fortunate, too, was the resumption of 
the music, after the only «xtensive 
cut in the score, at the point where 
Elektra curses her sister, Chryso- 
themis, when the latter refuses to 
participate in the slaying of her 
mother. Elektra’s “sei verflucht” is 
the peak of another great episode of 
the “am the psychopathic duet of 
the two sisters, which Mr. Mitropoulos 


omitted altogether (this cut of more 
than forty pages of the piano score 
and a few dozen bars of Klytemnes- 
tra’s music were the only curtailments 
visited upon the music. The curse, 
likewise deprived of its dramatic 
buildup, was robbed of its sense of 
climax. However, in the sheer lyrical 
magic of what followed, this momen- 


tary enfeeblement of the musical-dra- 
matic scene was not noticed as it 
would doubtless have been in a stage 
performance. 


HE Klytemnestra of Elena Niko- 
laidi was an intelligent and shrewd- 
ly planned embodiment. Her singing 
was remarkable for its musicianship 
and its vocal beauty, and for the va- 


riety of color and inflection with 
which she gave dramatic conviction 
and significance to the role. Her ad- 


mirable qualities made one regret par- 
ticularly the absence of theatrical fur- 
nishings, which inevitably robbed the 
off-stage murder of Klytemnestra of 
some of the horrid thrill her two 
shrieks would have communicated in 
an outright operatic representation. 
Inevitably, likewise, the slaying of 
Aegisthos, so harrowing in the opera, 
forfeited a great deal of its effect 
here. 

Elektra is Miss Varnay’s supreme 
achievement to date. The embodiment, 
from start to finish, preserved an 

(Continued on page 11) 
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Kubelik Named New 
Chicago Conductor 
For 1950-51 Season 


Chicago 

CCORDING tto an = announce- 
ment made on Dec. 28 by Ed 
ward L. Ryerson, president of 

the Chicago Symphony, Rafael Ku- 


belik, 35-year-old Czech conductor, 
will become musical director of the 
orchestra next fall At the same 
time, Mr. Ryerson announced the 


resignation of 
associate 


Tauno Hannikainen as 
conductor. 


Mr. Ryerson said that Mr. Kube- 
lik had been engaged for a two-year 
term under a “mutually satisfactory 


memorandum of understanding,” and 
that the orchestral association had an 
option permitting it to extend the 
agreement for a third year Mr 
Kubelik will conduct 22 of the 28 


weeks scheduled for the 1950-51 sea- 
son, it was said. Previous commit- 
ments in Europe will occupy the re- 


maining time 

Mr. Kubelik will become the fifth 
regular conductor of the orchestra, 
which is now in its 59th His 
predecessors were Theodore Thomas, 


season, 


Frederick Stock, Désiré Defauw, and 
Artur Rodzinski. The orchestra has 
been without a regular conductor 
since the spring of 1948, when Mr 
Rodzinski’s tenure ended 

The new conductor was born in 
Bychory, Czechoslovakia, the son of 
the late Jan Kubelik, from whom he 
received his first musical training. He 
graduated from the Prague Conserv- 
atory in 1933 at the age of nineteen 
with a concentration in violin and 
conducting. In the fall of 1934, father 
and son toured Europe, with young 
Kubelik accompanying his father in 
violin recitals and conducting hes 
tral concerts. In 1935, their t vas 
extended to the United States 

In 1936, atter the retirement of 
Vaclav Talich, Mr. Kubelik became 
acting conductor of the Czech Phil 
harmonic In January, 1942, Mr 
Kubelik was made chief conductor, 
and retained that position until 1948 

When Mr. Kubelik went to the 
Edinburgh Festival in 1948, he was 
granted leave of absence from his 
post with the Czech Philharmoni 
after the festival was over, he in- 
formed the orchestra that he would 


not return to Czechoslovakia He 
made his conducting debut in this 
country with the Chicago Symphony, 
in November of this year 
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Albert Spalding 
Feted By Bohemians 


On Dec. 18, the Bohemians (New 
York Musicians’ Club) gave a dinner 
in the Grand Ballroom of Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria in honor of Albert 
Spalding, who will retire from the 
concert field at the end of this season. 
Edwin Hughes, president of the Bo- 
hemians, and Olin Downes, music 
critic of the New York Times, paid 
warm tribute to the distinguished 
violinist’s notable career. Fritz Kreis- 
ler and Adolph Berle added extem- 
poraneous words of praise. 

A musical program that followed 
the banquet was introduced by Mr. 
Hughes. Artists who appeared on it 
were Blanche Thebom, mezzo-soprano, 
accompanied by Celius Dougherty; 
Zino Francescatti and Robert Casa- 
desus, who played violin and piano 
sonatas by Bach and Debussy; and 
members of an ensemble that included 
Artur Balsam, piano; Daniel Guilet 
and Mischa Mischakoff, violins; Carl- 
ton Cooley, viola; Benar Heifetz, 
cello; and Philip Sklar, double bass. 


Mr. Spalding began his concert 
career in Paris, 45 years ago, on 
June 6, 1905, at the age of sixteen. 


Three years later he made his New 
York debut, flaying with the New 
York Symphony, under Walter Dam- 
rosch. His farewell appearance is 
scheduled for mid-June during the 
first week of the season at Lewisohn 
Stadium, where he will play with the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 

In addition to making concert tours, 
Mr. Spalding has composed over sixty 
works for violin, 25 tor piano, thirty 
songs, four quartets, four orchestral 
works, and innumerable transcriptions 
and arrangements. His autobiography, 
Rise to Follow, was published three 
years ago. Following his retirement, 
he expects to devote more time to 
composing and writing. 


Town Hall Lecture 
Ends Mary Garden Tour 


Mary Garden, former soprano of 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company, 
completed her fall lecture tour with 
an appearance in Town Hall on Dec. 
26, under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Arts Foundation. She shared 
the program with Martial Singher, 
baritone, who offered, with the as- 
sistance of John La Montaine at the 


piano, a variety of Debussy songs. 
Virgil Thomson, music critic of the 


New York Herald Tribune, intro- 
duced Miss Garden, who then devoted 
an hour and a half to reminiscences, 
anecdotes, and expressions of opinion 
about operatic matters. At the end of 
the evening, Miss Garden and Mr. 
Singher joined in a passage from 
the tower scene of Debussy’s Pel- 
léas et Mélisande, with Mr. Singher 
singing his part and Miss Garden 
speaking hers. The following day 
Miss Garden sailed for England, 
route to her home in Aberdeen, Scot- 
land. She plans to return to the 
United States for further lectures in 
the fall of 1950 
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ASCAP To Collect 
Performance Royalties 


The American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors and Publishers has 
announced the solution it reached 
during December for the problem of 
payment of performing-right royalties 
to its members who compose music 
used in the concert and recital field. 
The solution, now in effect, states that 
ASCAP shall be paid for each concert 
a sum equal to one per cent of the fee 
of the performing artist—the charge 
to be borne equally by artist and spon- 
sor. No fee shall be more than $20, 
and none less than $1. As an economy 
measure, managers are to collect both 
artist and sponsor shares of the fee 
and turn them over to ASCAP, which, 
in turn, will distribute the returns to 
its members. ASCAP will absorb 
operating costs in this activity so that 
— returns will be as large as pos- 

e 

Unlike their colleagues in the field 
of popular music, composers of serious 
music have enjoyed relatively few re- 
turns for the exercise of their per- 
forming rights. The new agreement 
is designed to provide financial en- 
couragement to the latter group. 

Fred E. Ahlert, president of 
ASCAP, in announcing the society’s 
plan, listed the organizations that had 
given their co-operation in working 
out the above solution. These in- 
cluded the American Guild of Musical 
Artists, the National Association of 
Concert Managers, Columbia Artists 
Management, Inc., and National Con- 
cert and Artists Corporation. 


Many Entries Received 
In Edinburgh Competition 


EprnpurcH. — Sixty-one entries, 
nearly double the number received last 
year, have been submitted in the sym- 
phonic composition competition, spon- 
sored by the Edinburgh International 
Festival of Music and Drama. Al- 
though the entries are anonymous, the 
postmarks indicate that the entries 
have come from America, South Af- 
rica, Australia, and several European 
countries, including Great Britain. 
Judges of the contest include Walter 
Siisskind, conductor of the Scottish 
Symphony; Herbert Wiseman, head of 
the Scottish Music department of the 
3ritish Broadcasting Company; Hans 
Gal, member of the Edinburgh Uni- 
versity music department; and Arthur 
Bliss, composer. First performance 
of the prise-winning works is reserved 
by the festival organization. 


Pryor and Menz 
Form Concert Bureau 


Counci. Brurrs, Jowa.—Clifford 
W. Menz has joined Philip L. Pryor 
to form the Pryor-Menz Concert and 
Lecture Service. Mr. Menz has been 
active for the past sixteen years as a 
concert artist, a member of the staff 
of National Concerts and Artists As- 
sociation, manager of the Louisville 
Philharmonic, and head of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota’s Concert and Lec- 
ture Service. The new organization 
will present musical attractions; a 
Theatre-On-Tour dramatic produc- 
tion; and a series of five speakers on 
the subject, The Arts in an Industrial 
World. 


San Angelo Symphony 
Gives First Performance 


San ANGELO, TEx.—The San An- 
gelo Symphony, founded and _ con- 
ducted by Eric Sorantin, gave its first 
performance, on Nov. 15, in the Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium. The program in- 
cluded Schubert’s Unfinished Sym- 
phony, and Johann Strauss’ Tales 
from the Vienna Woods, as well as 
other works. Marjorie McClung was 
the soprano soloist in Ritorna vincitor ! 
from Verdi's Aida. Mr. Sorantin is 
associate director of the music depart- 
ment of Our Lady of the Lake School. 





PRESIDENT'S DAUGHTER IN NEW YORK DEBUT 


Margaret Truman accepts one of the numerous floral tributes she received 
after singing for the first time in New York on the Dec. 20 Carnegie Hall 


hour, 


over ABC. Miss Truman sang an aria and two carols, 


with Frank 


Black conducting the orchestra. The Robert Shaw Chorale shared the program 


Wallenstein Is Re-engaged 
By Los Angeles Philharmonic 


HE re-engagement of Alfred 

Wallenstein for five more years 

as conductor of the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic was announced on Dec. 
20 by its sponsor, the Southern Cali- 
fornia Symphony Association. Mr. 
Wallenstein has been conductor of 
the orchestra since the 1943-44 season. 
The appointment of Alice Taylor as 
manager of the association was re- 
ported at the same time. Miss Tay- 
lor has been with Greater Los An- 
geles Plans, Inc., for several years, 
and managed this year’s visit by the 
San Francisco Opera Company. 

In its sixth pair of subscription 
concerts, on Dec. 15 and 16, the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic played Schu- 
bert’s Symphony No. 4, in C minor, 
(Tragic)—its first performance on 
these programs. A neglected gem, the 
symphony has clarity and formal per- 
fection, and an exquisite slow move- 
ment that only Schubert could have 
conceived. Mr. Wallenstein conduct- 
ed the work with fine perception of 
its lyric content, and the playing, 
especially by the woodwinds, was not- 
able for subtlety and finesse. Also 
on the program was Virgil Thom- 
son’s The Seine at Night, in which 
modern impressionistic devices are 
skillfully exploited. Artur Rubinstein, 
the soloist, played Chopin’s E minor 
Piano Concerto with delicacy and 
taste. He properly threw reserve to 
the winds when he closed the pro- 
gram with a rousing performance of 
Rachmaninoff’s Rhapsody on a Theme 
by Paganini. 

Jan Sibelius’ eighty-fourth birthday 
was celebrated at the concerts on 
Dec. 1 and 2, with the performance 
of Pelléas et Mélisande, The Swan of 
Tuonela, and Pohjola’s Daughter. The 
delicate ‘melancholy and concise poetic 
form of the Pelléas et Mélisande 
suite’s nine short movements seemed 
somewhat earthy for Maeterlinck’s 
mystical play. Pohjola’s Daughter, 
conducted with dramatic vitality by 
Mr. Wallenstein, was most enjoyable 
when the composer’s involved program 
was ignored. Rudolf Firkusny, the 
soloist in Brahms’ D minor Piano 
Concerto, gave an interpretation that 
was accurate in every technical detail, 
imbued with the work’s tragic mood, 
and cognizant of its massive but logi- 
cal structure. 


HE third annual Festival of Con- 
temporary Arts, sponsored by the 
institute of the arts of the University 
of Southern California, offered, as its 


two major presentations, Benjamin 
Britten’s Saint Nicholas cantata and 
his comic opera, Albert Herring. The 
cantata, with Peter Pears as the su- 
perb soloist, was performed by the 
university choral organizations and or- 
chestra, in Bovard Auditorium, on 
Nov. 30, under the direction of the 
composer. 

Saint Nicholas effectively combines 
elements of the ancient miracle play 
with serious oratorio-like passages. 
Essentially theatrical, it uses a gallery 
chorus of women’s voices; surpliced 
boy singers, who march down the 
aisle as they are supposedly restored 
to life by a miracle; and audience 
participation in the singing of familiar 
hymn tunes. Sections dealing with 
the legendary and miraculous have a 
folk song naiveté, while the narrative 
portions achieve both beauty and 
drama. Following a tremendously ex- 
citing performance, the large and dis- 
tinguished audience gave Mr. Brit- 
ten an ovation. Preceding the can- 
tata, Mr. Pears sang songs by Pur- 
cell, arranged by Britten, and some 
unusual Schubert lieder. 

Albert Herring had four perform- 
ances in Bovard Auditorium, on Dec. 
9, 10, 12, and 15. Carl Ebert, stage 
director of the Glyndebourne Opera 
and head of the University of South- 
ern California opera department, 
staged the work with young profes- 
sional singers and students, as in his 
production last spring of Strauss’ 
Ariadne auf Naxos. The action was 
constantly diverting, and the at 
moved with naturalness and skill. 

The producers were particularly for- 
tunate in having discovered for the 
title role Hendrik de Boer, a young 
tenor with stage presence, acting abil- 
ity, clarity of diction, and a light, 
agreeable voice. Clear enunciation 
was largely confined to the male mem- 
bers of the cast—Theodore Uppman, 
Paul Hinshaw, Jerome Zidek, and 
Kalem Kermoyan—all of whom of- 
fered excellent characterizations. Lu- 
cine Amara’s Lady Billows was vo- 
cally brilliant, but the alternate in the 
role, Phyllis Althof, was more con- 
vincing and easier to understand. The 
other women’s parts were sung by 
Jean Fenn, Ewan Harbrecht, Ava 
Gjerset, Muriel Maxwell, Margery 
MacKay, Marni Nixon, Phyllis Ol- 
stead, Mary LaCasella, Barbara But- 
terfield, and Dolores Peterson. Mar- 
vin Price took the role of Sid. Wolf- 
gang Martin conducted with fine 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Dali Designs Covent Garden Salome 


By Epwarp LocKsPEISER 


London 


NovENT GARDEN has been roundly 
( attacked in the London press re- 
cently—rather too mercilessly, on 
the whole, since the adventurous 
young company, m making an honest bid 
to get on its feet, is surely entitled to 
a fair quota of misfires. If indeed 
they are misfires, for some of them, 
for all theiz crudeness, show at any 
rate a salutary spirit. A storm blew 
up over Peter Brook’s production of 
Strauss’ Salome. Salvador Dali was 
engaged to provide new scenery and 
costumes, which turned out to be out- 
landish enough, though possibly not 
more outlandish than the sensational 
score might reasonably warrant. 
Towering crags of white rock re- 
placed the terrace required by the 
composer as a battleground for the 
action, while above Herod’s pavilion 
something resembling a set of um- 
brella frames rose and fell, apparently 
in order to express in surrealist 
fashion the emotional vibrations set 
up by the music. Herodias was given 
a sort of fantastic tent for a costume, 
and her head bobbed in and out of a 
head dress that evoked the unreality 
of Alice in Wonderland. A giant 
peacock’s tail opened during the 
Dance of the Seven Veils, to suggest 
the decadent luxury of Herod’s king- 
dom. : 
Here was a conception of opera 
production that was not merely un- 
onventional and aceite oe but 
often deliberately disregardful of the 
composer’s expressed preter alg Yet 
the efforts of the young director— 
who was also responsible for the 
highly ornate and sumptuous presenta- 
tions at Covent Garden of Mous- 
sorgsky’s Boris Godounoff and Ar- 
thur Bliss’ The Olympians—are not 
without a logic of their own. In a 
reply to the attacks of his critics, Mr. 
Brook claimed that Dali was the 
right choice to reflect the “erotic de- 
generacy of Strauss and the imagery 
of Wilde.” While such a produc- 
tion brings opera to the verge of the 
cinema—a_ bewildering circumstance, 
certainly, after the civilized Glynde- 
bourne productions of Carl Ebert—it 
does display a sense of adventure in 
English opera production that is not 
to be discouraged lightly. 


EHIND the facade of technicolor 
and surrealism, the heroine of the 
the evening was undoubtedly Ljuba 
Welitch, who gave, in English, the 
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Ljuba Welitch as Salome dances in the surrealist setting designed by Salva- 
dor Dali for the controversial new Peter Brook production at Covent Garden 


same wonderfully passionate render- 
ing of the title role we heard from 
her in German two years ago, during 
the visit of the Vienna Opera Com- 
pany. Kenneth Schon, as Jokanaan, 
was hardly her match, nor was Franz 
Lechleithner, as Herod. Constance 
Shacklock, as Herodias, and Jean 
Watson, as the Page, seemed more 
conversant with the English text, 
and brought a lithe vigor to the in- 
terpretation of their roles. Carl 
Rankl achieved a more creditable aa 
of orchestral performance than has 
prevailed in some of Covent Garden’s 
recent productions. 

A brilliant debut was made by the 
young Bulgarian bass, Boris Christoff, 
in the title-role of Boris Godounoff, 
conducted by Warwick Braithwaite in 
the original Moussorgsky version, 
with the revolution scene a‘‘er the 
scene of the death of Boris. Mr. 
Christoff, singing in Russian, re- 
vealed much that commended him as 
an ideal Boris. He had nervous ten- 
sion and an almost Shakespearian 
sense of tragedy. He wore his cos- 
tumes with imposing effect. Experi- 
ence will probably give him more se- 
curity and more flexibility, but the 
dominating power of his ‘personality 
was already beyond debate. If the 
color of his voice was somewhat light 





Roger Wood 
The coronation scene in Boris Godounoff, with the bells ready to ring for the 
new Tsar, sung, in his debut, by the young Bulgarian bass, Boris Christof 


for the role, he compensated by the 
brilliance of his tone and his superb 
acting. As for the production, the 
gradual illumination of a giant ikon 
during the death of Boris may be 
reckoned one of Mr. Brook’s happier 
inspirations; but the sight of Marina, 
sung by Constance Shacklock, in a 
ball gown, fanning herself against the 
background of a wintry Polish land- 
scape instead of a Moscow boudoir 
was pitifully comical. 


HE MOST satisfying production at 

Covent Garden this year remains 
Tyrone Guthrie’s conception of Ben- 
jamin Britten’s Peter Grimes. The 
sets, by Tanya Moiseiwitsch (the 
daughter of Benno Moiseiwitsch, the 
pianist), who has also devised orig- 
inal new décor for Mozart’s Don 
Giovanni at Sadler’s Wells, are ex- 
emplary in their subtlety of color and 
design. The parts of Grimes and 
Ellen Orford, taken respectively by 
Richard Lewis and Joan 
reached a high level of vocal and dra- 
matic accomplishment. Reginald 
Goodall, the young conductor, who 
was respons sible for the first perform- 
ance of Britten’s opera at Sadler’s 
Wells, gave a dignified and authentic 
performance. The new opera by Ben- 
jamin Britten on Herman Melville’s 


Cross, 


3illy Budd, with a libretto adapted by 
E. M. Forster and Eric Crozier, 1s 
reported to be well under way, and 
is scheduled for production in the 
much advertised Festival of Britain, 
in 1951. 

No fewer than three performances 
in a single week were given on the 
BBC of Schénberg’s Pierrot Lunaire, 
by Marya Freund and an excellent 
group of Italian instrumentalists, led 
by Pietro S« arpini, a pupil of Busoni. 
At the age of 73, Mme. Freund still 
retained a command of the Sprechs- 
timme style that was singularly im- 
pressive, endowing the strange, dis- 
ntegrated poetry of the work with 
its full measure of ni netalgie and 
sensitiveness. By way of comparison, 
the BBC also offered the fine record- 
ing of the work made in America, 
under the composer’s supervision, by 
Erika Stiedry-Wagner 

The Goethe celebrations in London 
included a spacious and compelling 
broadcast pe rformance of Liszt’s A 
Faust Symphony by the young Amer- 
ican conductor Bernard Herrmann 
The Chopin commemoration has been 
marked by recitals by Robert Casade- 
sus and Witold Malcuzinski, the lat- 
ter of whom played the Broadwood 
piano the composer used in London 
Helena Stefanska, the young Polish 
pianist who was one of the two first 
prize-winners at the I 1 
tion in Warsaw last summer, scored 
an immediate triumph in | t 
London recital 


The list of visitors to London has 
included Andres »egovia, wh pre 
sented fascinating guitar concertos by 
Manuel Ponce and Mario Castel- 
nuovo-Tedesco; and Georges Enesco, 
who conducted the Boyd Neel Or 


chestra in works by Mozart, Honeg- 
ger, and Barték. Nicolai Malko is 


conducting a series of Tchaikovsl 

concerts with the London Philhar- 
monic, reviving several of the com 
poser’s lesser known works. Herbert 
von Karajan, the Viennese conductor, 


great dynamic power in his 


*hilharmonia Or- 


displayed 
concerts with the | 
chestra. 

Among the notable new work 
broadcast by the BB Richar 
Arnell’s Third String Quartet an 
Alan Rawsthorne’s Concerto ft 
String Orchestra were, in their dif 
ferent ways, compositions of indi- 
viduality, conciseness, and boldness 
The Griller Quartet is celebrating its 
21st birthday as an ensemble with 
three broadcasts on the Third Pro- 
gramme, devoted to quartets by Bee- 
thoven, Schubert, and Barték 


—= oO. cu 





Angus McBean 


The villagers gather for one of the scenes in Britten's Peter Grimes, pro- 
duced at Covent Garden by Tyrone Guthrie, with sets by Tanya Moiseiwitsch 





Concert Managers 
In Second Annual 
New York Meeting 


HE second annual meeting of the 

National Association of Concert 

Managers was held in the Carl 
Fischer Hall on Dec. 14 and 15, with 
representatives from all parts of the 
United States and Canada. Patrick 
Hayes, of Washington, was re- elected 
president at the first day’s session, 
and other officers re-elected were Mrs. 
Edna W. Saunders, of Houston, vice- 
president; Marvin McDonald, of At- 
lanta, second vice-president; J. H. 
Thuman, of Cincinnati, treasurer; and 
Julian Olney, of White Plains, sec- 
retary. Directors elected were Frank 
Andrews, of Portland; William 
Beegle, of Pittsburgh; Mrs. Zorah B. 
Berry, ‘of Buffalo; Mrs. S. Everts, 
of Syracuse; Walter A. Fritschy, of 
Kansas City, Mo.; Arthur M. Ober- 
felder, of Denver; Aaron Richmond, 
of Boston; Arthur M. See, of Roch- 
ester ; Elmer Wilson, of Pasadena; 
Harry Zelzer, of Chicago; and A. 
Tremblay, of Ottawa. Mrs. Berry was 
elected to fill a vacancy. 

Discussion of artists’ fees occupied 
the greater part of the second day’s 
business Although some of 
the members were in favor of taking 
drastic action, a resolution was finally 
evolved that urged co-operation on 
the part of the managers. It read 
follows : 

“Resolved: That the National As- 
sociation of Concert Managers in con- 
vention assembled, after careful and 
serious consideration of all phases of 
its business, is convinced that the fees 
ot many concert artists are too high 
and out of harmony with present eco- 


session. 


nomic conditions and trends, In view 
of the further fact that artists’ box- 
otiice generally has declined about 25 


per cent, therefore, the Association 


respectfully urges the artists’ man- 
agers to convey a message to the 
respective artists under their man- 


agement, to the end that, through the 
co-operation and mutual understand- 
ing of all concerned, a suitable re- 
duction of artists’ fees be arranged, 
commensurate with the times.” 


N the event that this resolution has 

little or no effect, it was said that 
in all likelihood members of the as- 
sociation would defer their bookings 
for the seasons of 1951 and 1952 until 
after their next annual meeting, in 
December, 1950. In the meantime, the 
results of a questionnaire, which is 
shortly to be mailed to members, 
will become available. The association 
is seeking to analyze the relative 





drawing power of leading artists in 
an effort to show which fees are too 
high, it was stated. 

New members elected include Mrs. 
Cecilia Schultz, of Seattle; Roy Good- 
man, of Spokane; Mrs. Ruth Seufert, 
of Kansas City, Mo., and the Unity 
Institute, of Montclair, N. J., Barbara 
Russell, director. The last two are 
associate members. Six additional ap- 
plications were referred to the mem- 
bership committee. 

S. Hurok was guest speaker on Dec. 
15, and ‘compared conditions today 
with those of twenty years ago, in 
connection with the effort to find new 
and unusual concert attractions. Mem- 
bers and their families attended sev- 
eral social events, including entertain- 
ments given by National Concert and 
Artists Corporation, and by Arthur 
Judson, at his home in Purchase, 
N. Y. After hearing Lawrence Tib- 
bett in Tosca, the delegates attended 
a party in his honor, when the bari- 
tone, who is president of the Ameri- 
can Guild of Musical Artists, spoke 
on the important part played by in- 
dependent local managers in promot- 
ing artists’ careers. He expressed the 
hope that a proper balance could be 
found between the members of the as- 
sociation and the organized audiences, 
since both are vitally important to the 
presentation of music. 

A program by the National Male 
Quartet and other _entertainment was 
supplied by NCAC 


N the photograph below are, 
row, Barbara Russell, 
Samuel Schechter, 
Olney, White 


front 
Montclair ; 
Montreal; Julian 
Plains: Elmer Wilson, 
Pasadena; Walter Homburger, To- 
toro. Second row, Mrs. Charles A. 
Sink, Ann Arbor; Arthur Oberfelder, 
Denver; Mrs. Julian Olney; Charles 
A. Sink; Patrick Hayes, Washington ; 
Marvin McDonald, Atlanta; J. H 
Thuman, Cincinnati; Aaron Richmond, 
Boston; Harry Zelzer, Chicago; Wal- 
ter Fritschy, Kansas City. Back row, 
Julius Bloom, Brooklyn; Mrs. Archer 
Linde, Phoenix; Roland E. Chesley, 
Syracuse : Ruth Seufert, Kansas City ; 
Arthur M. See, Rochester; Harry 
Mack, Newark; William Huff, Phila- 
delphia; Antonio Tremblay, Ottawa, 
Can.; Helen Pitocki, Syracuse; Ralph 
Frost, Knoxville; Emma_ Feldman, 
Philadelphia; Zorah B. Berry, Buf- 
falo; Mrs. S. B. Everts, Syracuse; 
Gordon Hilker, Vancouver; Harrie 
W. Southwick, Syracuse; Lillian Bon- 
ney, Baltimore; Marian Andrews, 
Portland, Ore.; Cecilia Schultz, Se- 
attle; Frank Andrews, Portland, Ore. ; 
Florence Hartman, Syracuse ;- William 
Beegle, Pittsburgh; Samuel Blumen- 
thal, attorney of New York. Attend- 
ing the meeting but not in the photo- 
graph were Tom Beegle, Pittsburgh; 
Al Coote, Hartford; Daggett M. Lee, 
New Haven. 


Tauno Hannikainen Conducts 


Chicago Symphony Programs 


Chicago 


OME of the finest concerts in 
the first half of the Chicago 
Symphony season were conducted 
in December by Tauno Hannikainen, 
the orchestra’s associate conductor, 
who this year was allotted only three 


of the forty subscription programs, 
while a series of seven guest con- 
ductors was signed to direct the 


other 37. He benefitted from the 
presence of capable soloists, and the 
orchestra, familiar with his leader- 
ship through association in weekly 
broadcasts and Pop concerts, offered 
some of its most nimble and evocative 
playing. 

Louis Sudler, a Chicago realtor who 
became a professional singer as a 
spare time diversion only four years 
ago, made his debut with the orches- 
tra, in the first subscription concerts 
led by Mr. Hannikainen, on Dec. 8 
and 9. The baritone sang the Legend 
of the Sagebush, from Le Jongleur 
de Notre-Dame; Eri tu, from Un 
Ballo in Maschera; and Nemico della 
patria, from Andrea Chenier. The 
Thursday evening concert fell on Jan 
Sibelius’ 84th birthday, but the Fin- 
nish conductor, who has played so 
much of his countryman’s music in the 


Chicago area in recent years, was 
content to present only three short 
works of early vintage—two_ pieces 


from Historic Scenes, written in 1912, 
and The Return of Lemmikainen. 
Frederick Stock’s transcription of 
Tchaikovsky's Trio, Op. 50, completed 
the program. 

Mr. Hannikainen gave a_ sterling 
interpretation of Sibelius’ First Sym- 
phony, at the Dec. 13 concert. He 
tive presented a concerto grosso by 
Vivaldi and accompanied Robert Mc- 
Doweil, a young Kentuckian who 
studies in Chicago, in Edward Mac- 
Dowell’s Second Piano Concerto. Con- 
ductor and soloist had presented the 
concerto last January at a Pop con- 
cert. The pianist played it this time 
with boldness of attack, a bright tone, 
and competent attention to its orna- 
mentation. 


'PHE British pianist, Solomon, whose 

only other Chicago appearance was 
in an all-Chopin recital last October, 
was the soloist on the Dec. 15 and 16 
concerts, when he gave ‘a lucid and 
luminous performance of Beethoven's 
Third Piano Concerto. A deeply com- 
pelling reading, it had flexibility of 
phrase, graceful lines, style, lightness, 
and humor. Mr. Hannikainen gave it 
a sympathetic accompaniment. The 
program 


conductor rounded out the 





Members of the National Association 


Ben Greenhaus 


of Concert Managers in convention 


with Keethoven’s Cor:olanus Overture 
and Gliére’s Ilya Mourometz Sym- 
phony, not heard in Orchestra Hall 
since the days of Frederick Stock. 

Before the Finnish conductor made 
his two-week appearance on the _ 
scription series, Rafael Kubelik led < 
series of concerts more convincing 
than that with which he had made his 
debut here. He accompanied Erica 
Morini in her porformance of Tchai- 
kovsky’s Violin Concerto, at the Nov. 
22 concert, and conducted two works 
from his native Czechoslovakia— Mar- 
tinu’s Double Concerto, for two string 
orchestras, piano, and tympani, and 
Dvorak’s Fifth Symphony. In thes« 
works the conductor displayed style 
and vigor, but Berlioz’ Overture, Le 
Carnaval Romain, which completed the 
program, was tonally thin. 

The Thanksgiving program, on Nov 
24 and 25, offered Miss Morini as 
soloist in Mozart’s Violin Concerto 
in A major, K. 219, and a repetition 
ot the Martinu work. It also included 
the first Chicago performance oi 
Frantisek Mica’s brief Symphony in 
D major, and Beethoven’s Eroica 
Symphony. At the Dec. 1 and 2 con- 
cert, Mr. Kubelik impressed with his 
interpretations of Honegger’s Second 
Symphony and Bruckner’s Eighth 
Symphony. The latter emerged with 
a clarity that should have nonplussed 
those who charge that its composer 
had no sense of form. 


HE New York City Opera Com- 

pany’s second season at the Civic 
Opera House, which lasted from Nov. 
24 to Dec. 14, was less successful 
financially than its first. A year ago, 
when the company’s losses were guar- 
anteed, the deficit was approximately 
$7,000—an encouraging figure tor 
eighteen performances. This year the 
loss was estimated at from $10,000 to 
$20,000 for twenty performances. No 
guarantee had been made, but the sea- 
son inaugurated a three-year plan to 
develop a Chicago company . match 
the one from New York. 

Under its arrangement with the Chi- 
-ago Music Foundation, the New York 
commuinadlin is given $30,000 a year to 
create a resident company that will be 
independent by 1951. Local participa- 
tion in performances and administra- 
tion is to be increased during the next 
two years until a Chicago City Opera 
Company is completed. Contractual 
obligations call for 75 per cent of the 
personnel to be Chicagoans in 1950, 
and one hundred per cent in 1951. 
Laszlo Halasz, artistic director of the 
New York company, has promised 
complete statement of the organiza- 
tion’s status and prospects for next 
fall. ' 

Although the company sang a tew 
veak performances, its artistic level 
was high enough to have deserved 
larger audiences. The timing of the 
troupe’s visit was given as the major 
excuse for the poor attendance. It 
fell in the pre-Christmas period, tra- 
ditionally bleak at the box office, and 
it immediately followed the sensation- 
ally successful Sadler’s Wells Ballet 
engagement, when sold-out houses 
seemed to have drained the populace’s 
entertainment budget. 

Prokofieff’s The Love for Three 
Oranges seemed the best of the four- 
teen productions brought to Chicago. 
Weakest of all was Carmen, which, 
ironically, was the only opera given 
three times. Aida, La Traviata, Der 
Rosenkavalier, and Madama Butterfly 
were each sung twice. Besides the 
Prokofieff satire, which is scheduled 
to open the 1950 season, single per- 
formances were presented of Don 
Giovanni, The Tales of Hoffmann, 
Ariadne auf Naxos, The Marriage 
of Figaro, Cavalleria Rusticana and 
Pagliacci, La Bohéme, The Old Maid 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Modern Dance Series At City Center 


ITH 


the eleven-day season of 
the New York City Dance 
Theatre, from Dec. 14 to 24, 


the New York City Center of Music 
and Drama embark upon a new ad- 
venture. To complement the New 
York City Ballet Company, now firm- 
ly established in public esteem, the 
City Center encouraged Isadora Ben- 
nett and Richard Pleasant to bring 
together a number of modern dancers 
and dance groups in a series of in- 
troductory, experimental programs de- 
signed to test the response of the 
popular audience to the lures of non- 


balletic contemporary dance. Once 
they were designated managing di- 
rectors of the new project, Miss 


Bennett and Mr. Pleasant worked out 
a schedule calling for the participa- 
tion of a variety of leading modern 
dancers, in the most successful and 
provocative items of their repertories. 

The New York City Dance 
is not a single company; it is, rather, 
a holding organization under whose 
auspices dancers and choreographers, 
with their already existing companies, 
can appear under circumstances that 
eliminate the personal financial risk 

iuitaching to the scattered individual 
ecrioetanenes they have given in the 
past. The new undertaking attempts, 


Theatre 


in other words, to give the modern 
dance economic security by lumping 
its assets together in a single co- 


operative engagement, aimed at a 
large audience and budgeted in terms 
oi a single column of overhead costs. 
The success of the enterprise is 
neasured by the fact that many of 
the participants were enabled, in a 
few days, to appear considerably more 
frequently than they have been able 
to, in the past, in an entire season. 
Since a spring schedule is now con- 
templated—thanks to the success of 
the initial experiment—New York 
dance-goers will be able to see more 
modern dance this year than ever be- 
fore, without trudging up to the 92ad 
Street YMHA or down to the Cen- 


tral High School of Needle Trades, 
where most of the intermittent mod- 
ern-dance events have taken place 


heretofore. 


~ INCE Martha Graham, admittedly 
the greatest figure in the modern- 
dance field, continues to maintain her 


own touring company, she was not 
able to share in the collaboration ar- 
ranged by Miss Bennett and Mr. 
Pleasant. Most of the other suc- 
cessful modern dancers took part, 
however, with an air of co-operative 
enthusiasm that recalled the mutual 
give-and-take of the summer dance 
festivals at New London, Conn. Jose 


Limon, with Pauline Koner and the 


other members of his group, intro- 
duced to New York his The Moor’s 
Pavane (it had been tried out at 


New London last August), and danced 


in other works choreographed by 
himself and by Doris Humphrey. 
Charles Weidman, with his company, 


added a new piece, Song of Sharon, 
to his familiar repertory. Sophie 
Maslow’s Festival was a novelty in 
the list presented by the New Dance 
Group, whose chief members are Miss 
Maslow, June Dudley, and William 
Bales. With dancers drawn principal- 
ly from Mr. Limén’s troupe, Miss 
Humphrey restaged an_ important 
memento of the Humphrey-Weidman 
repertory of the 1930s, Shakers. Sev- 
eral dancers made solo appearances— 
Valerie, Bettis, Merce Cunningham, 


Katherihe Litz, Nina Fonaroff, Eve 
Gentry, and Iris Mabry. The over- 
all musical aspects of the season 


were left in the care of Simon Sadoff, 
designated musical co-ordinator, who 
also conducted all of Mr. Limén’s 
performances, as well as some of the 
others. The unfailingly beautiful 
lighting—an implicit rebuke to those 
responsible for the second-class light- 
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José Limén as Othello, 


ing of the opera productions in the 
same house—was devised and directed 
by Jean Rosenthal. 


HE opening program, on Dec. 14, 

was designed to give a preview 
of the Dance Theatre’s wares, by pre- 
senting a wide range of compositions 
already established in favor. The 
evening began with Sophie Maslow’s 
winsome Folksay, in which American 
folk-dance :naterials are presented in 
a charmingly stylized manner, in al- 
— with fragments of poetry 
from Carl Sandburg’s The People, 
Yes. The accompanying music was 
sung delightfully by Tony Kraber 
and Pete Seeger, with the aid of gui- 
tar accompaniments. Folksay is one 
of the minor classics of American 
dance, and served to start the en- 
gagement off with a piece whose at- 
tractiveness is edn debate. 

The guest soloist of the evening 
was Valerie Bettis, who presented her 
best-known composition, The Desper- 
ate Heart, with superb technical com- 
mand and emotional force. Her hus- 
band, Bernardo Segall, composed the 
utility music that is interlarded among 
sententious passages of a poem by 
John Malcolm Brinnin. The dance 
aspects of The Desperate Heart are 
wonderful, but the literary ones are 
tiresome, and damaging to the total 
effect. 

Shakers, absent from public view 
for a number of years, proved to be 
an admirable formalization of the 
ecstasies of the religious folk who 
believed that sin could be shaken off 
by physical means. If the chore- 
ography now seems a bit cut-and- 
dried, and somewhat lacking in the 
contrapuntal and rhythmic complexity 
we look for nowadays, it is none the 
less firmly conceived, and the per- 
formers presented it with good dis- 
cipline. 

The program was rounded out by 
Mr. Limén’s vignette of Mexican his4 
tory, La Malinche, and Mr. Weid- 





Arnold Eagle 


in The Moor's Pavane 


man’s Fables for Our Time. If the 
program was not the most exciting 
one in the world, it at least taught 
the audience that the modern dance 
no longer consists of the occult ab- 
stractions, the heavy falls and grov- 
elling on the floor, the eternal con- 


tractions of the pelvis, and all the rest 
of the mannerisms that kept the wide 
public away from it a few years ago. 
In their directly appealing qualities, 
the five items in the opening bill in- 
dicated that the observer does not 
need a specialized technique of watch- 
ing or an ardent cult enthusiasm to 
enjoy the current repertory of the 
modern dance. 

—CrcIL SMITH 


José Limén and Company, Dec. 15 


A wholly absorbing and often ex- 
citing evening was provided by José 
Limon and his small troupe as the 
second bill of the New York City 
Dance Theatre on Dec. 15. Two 
works not previously seen in New 
York and two familiar ones made up 
the pfogram, which was thus neatly 
balanced between old and new, and 
also carefully planned for contrast 
and climax. Superb dancing by Mr. 
Limén and his colleagues, wonder- 
fully imaginative choreography by 
Doris Humphrey and Mr. Limén, and 
the presence of an orchestra under 
Simon Sadoff made this one of the 
richest recent experiences in the dance 
theatre. 


The more important new work was 
The Moor’s Pavane, which Mr. 
Limon has devised to a suite for 
strings by Henry Purcell, arranged 
by Mr. Sadoff, a powerfully graphic 
portrayal of the Othello story. Mr. 
Limén employs formal dance patterns 
to confine the seething emotion, which 
breaks through only at unavoidable, 
crucial moments, and is once again re 
strained as the ‘pattern imposes itseli 
on the human struggle. The inevitable 
doom of Othello, his pitifully innocent 


wife, his false friend, and the friend's 

~ | 
wife are effectively characterized 
within the rigid forms and graceful 


exterior of a modernized pavane. At 
the end of the not overly long work, 
one feels that the essence of the 
Othello drama has been revealed, that 





no more need be said or done to com 
plete it. The piece is wrought with 
stark economy and sheer, clean line. 
It was danced with passion and grace 
by Mr. Limén, as Othello; Lucas 
Hoving, as Iago; Pauline Koner, as 
Emilia; and Betty Jones, as Des- 
demor 

Invention, the other new work, is 
dance for dance’s sake, a lithe and 
lovely bodily expression of varying 
rhythms, steps, patterns, and postures, 
danced to an exuberant score by Nor- 
man Lloyd, by Mr. Limon, Miss 
Jones, and Ruth Currier. Miss Hum- 
phrey’s art is at its freshest and most 
colorful here, innocent of ulterior 
purpose, playing brilliantly over the 
surtace of motion. 

Lament for Ignacio Sanchez Me- 
jias, the poignant story of the fate 
of a bullfighter as expressed in the 
poem by Garcia Lorca, with chore- 
ography by Miss Humphrey and 
music by Mr. Lloyd, is familiar to 
Mr. Limén’s devotees. With Letitia 
Ide as the Figure of Destiny, and 
Ellen Love as the Figure ‘ 
Woman, the work moved inexorably 
to its grim conclusion. The final piece 
the hilarious Story of Mankind, in 
spired by Carl Rose’s cartoon, and 
provided with witty music by Lionel 
Nowak, found Mr. Limén and Miss 
Koner in gay and si mood. The 
progress from cave to penthouss 
back again has been most cunningly 
noted by Miss Humphrey 

While the contributions of ea 
dancer in this small ensemble cannot 
be too highly praised, it is obviously 
Mr. Limon around whom the 


planets 
revolve. He is one of the most ac- 
complished dancers to be tod 


seen today; 


he can delineate character and et 
tion with expressive body and face, 
and he commands a muscular control 
that enables him to achieve any de- 
gree of mobility or rest. The mind 
that directs this motion is selective, 
sensitive, and imaginative. He is at 
the height of his career today 


QUAINIANCE EATON 


Sophie Maslow's Festival, Dec, 16 
The high point of this New Y 


I 
City Dance Theatre program at the 
City Center was the first New Yor 
performance (by Sophie Maslow, 
liam Bales, and the New Dance 
Group) of Miss Maslow’s Festival, 
which had its premiere last August at 
the American Dance Festival, in New 
London, Conn., as reported in the Sep 
tember issue of this magazine by Cecil 
Smith. There was also the only ay 
pearance in the current series by 
Katherine Litz, and performances of 
two of the most agreeable works fron 
the repertoire of the Charles Weidman 
company—And Daddy Was a Fire 
man (in its first performance of the 
season) and Fables for Our Times 
Festival, one of the best-spirited and 
most generally agreeable modern- 
dance works to come along in 
time, is part of a longer, uncompleted 
work based on the short stories of 
Sholem Aleichem and tentatively calle 
The Village I Knew. The score, by 
Samuel Matlowsky, who conducted it 
admirably, is a sparkling and emi 
nently danceable distillation of Jewish 
folk tunes. With such promising ma 
terials to start from, and with the cre 


ation of her own delightful Folksay 
behind her, Miss Maslow has evoked 
the shifting facets of a Central Euro- 
pean folk celebration with an unfail- 
ing sense of the pace and variety to 
be obtained through the simplification 
and extension of folk-dance move- 
(Continued on page 12) 
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FTER an absence of two seasons, 

Gounod’s Faust was revived 

at the Metropolitan on Dec. 
23, with four new principals and an 
all-too-familiar staging. Dorothy 
Kirsten was the Marguerite, a role 
she had sung at the last previous 
performance here, in the spring of 
1947. Giuseppe di Stefano sang 
Faust for the first time, and Italo 
Tajo was a new Mephistopheles. 
Inge Manski appeared for the first 
time as Siebel, and Denis Harbour 
was new as Wagner. Others, heard 
in former years, were Claramae 
Turner, as Marthe, and Leonard 
Warren, as Valentin. Wilfred Pelle- 
tier conducted, and Désiré Defrére 
was the stage director. 

The performance never got off the 
ground, although there were some 
notable efforts to lift it above rou- 
tine. Miss Kirsten, singing over the 
aftermath of a bout with influenza, 
did not quite attain her normal bril- 
liance, although her voice was always 
pure, cleanly focussed, ardent in at- 
tack, and true in pitch. She revealed 
a well-conceived characterization that 
was girlish and unaffected, without 
simpering. In the final trio, her 
voice rang out freely, released from 
the caution that had piles see her in 
the first act arias, charmingly sung 
though they were. 


Mr. Di Stefano and Mr. 


Tajo were 


not so fortunately cast. Mr. Di 
Stefano often used his naturally 
beautiful tenor voice to good effect 


especially in Salut, demeure, 
lacked both style and the 
that he was portraying a lovesick, 
doomed mortal. Mr. Tajo went to 
the other extreme, moving about the 
stage so restlessly and meaninglessly 
that the core of the Satanic character 
was obscured in irrelevant details. He 
also resorted to grimaces to 


but he 
conviction 


: convey 
expression. His voice, effective in 
lighter roles, lacked the necessary 


depth and resonance for this one. 
Mr. Warren offered the most con- 
sistently excellent vocalism of the 
performance. He sang Avant de 
quitter ces lieux with steady, warm 
tone and unfailing breath; and his 
death scene was affecting. Miss 


Turner made a jolly cameo ot 
Marthe’s part, and Miss Manski 
looked pretty as Siebel, although her 
voice was rather light for the role. 
Mr. Harbour was a satisfactory Wag- 
ner. A notable lack of good diction 
plagued the style of the performance 
from beginning to end. 

The dull routine of the Metropoli- 
tan’s production is enough to sink this 
revival without assistance. In the pit, 
Mr. Pelletier strove valiantly to make 
the opera come alive, and succeeded 
in keeping the orchestral sound fresh 
and vital, and the pace usually com- 
fortable. 

—Q. E. 


Lohengrin Is Restored 
on Dec, 30 


There was reason to expect a care- 
fully groomed, not to say a com- 
pletely restudied, Lohengrin when 
Wagner’s opera was restored to the 
Metropolitan repertoire after an ab- 
sence of almost three years. What 
one saw and heard, unfortunately, 
was a performance that, barring a 
few distinguished features, was 
largely pedestrian, vocally defective, 
and marred by some of the most un- 
intelligent stage direction and pre- 
posterous lighting to which the Met- 
ropolitan has subjected the beautiful 
work in a long time. And as if these 
woes were not enough, the curtain 
developed what was called technical 
trouble before the last act, causing a 
halt of several minutes in the pro- 
ceedings just 2s the orchestra played 
the brief anticipation of the bridal 
chorus which precedes the opening 
scene. An announcement was made 
from the stage, and after a mo- 
mentary pause things were set aright. 

All in all, one had the impression 
of a performance more or less jinxed. 
Helen Traubel, who was to have been 
the Elsa, not ‘having recovered from 
an indisposition, yielded the role to 
Polyna Stoska, who likewise had been 


ill, and whose voice still showed 
traces of the fact. Neither was Kurt 


Baum, either vocally or dramatically, 
more than a well routined represen- 
tative of the Grail Knight. 

On the other hand, Herbert Jan- 


ssen’s Telramund was the authorita- 
tive impersonation it has so often 
been on past occasions; and Deszo 
Ernster, apart from a certain amount 
of unsteady singing, bore himself 


with distinction as King Henry, and 
delivered the music in becomingly 
orotund style. Very acceptable, too, 


was the Herald of Frank Guarrera, 
whose tones seem to have gained in 
resonance and volume since he was 
first heard at the Metropolitan. 

The outstanding elements of the 
evening were the superb Ortrud of 
Astrid Varnay and the treatment of 
the score by Fritz Stiedry, whose 
Lohengrin had not yet been exper- 
ienced here. Miss Varnay was at the 
top of her form. Her recent Elektra 
seems to have freed her upper tones, 
and in Ortrud’s music these had a 
luster, a focus, and a vibrancy that 
gave them a new freshness and im- 
pact. Her Entweihte Gétter, with its 
thrilling high A sharps, was vocally 
the peak of the performance, and 
the prolonged burst of applause that 
greeted it was heartily deserved. And 
the final outburst in the closing scene, 
Fahr heim! du stolzer Helde!, despite 
its dangerous tessitura, was delivered 
without the slightest timidity or at- 
tempt to skimp its great phrases. 
Here was an Ortrud after Wagner’s 
own heart, and fully in the grand tra- 
dition. 

Mr. Stiedry’s reading of the score 
was on a level with his greatest 
Wagnerian achievements in sweep of 
line, lyric beauty, and cherishing 
treatment of detail. His tempos were 
at all points logical and fluent. The 
orchestra played beautifully with re- 
spect to tone quality and balance. In 
the last act, the conductor opened a 


few cuts which in previous seasons 
have been alternately in and out of 
the score. These were the 34 bars at 


“Dein Lieben muss mir hoch entgelt- 


en”; the 24 at “Nie soll dein Reiz 
entschwinden,” in the first scene; and 
the 20 measures in the second, “Thr 


hortet Alle, wie sie mir versprochen,” 

shortly before the Grail Narrative. 
One likes to think it may some day 
be possible to hear under Mr. 
Stiedry’s baton that almost univer- 
sally neglected, though psychologically 





REPLACEMENTS IN THE SECOND DIE WALKORE 


The 


Photographs by Louis Melancon 


Metropolitan's new  Briinnhilde, Helena Braun, As Sieglinde, Regina Resnik stepped in at the last 
with her husband, Ferdinand Frantz, who sang Wotan moment when Polyna Stoska was ill. Here she is 
in the performance when his wife was suddenly called receiving congratulations from Mihaly Szekely, the 
in to substitute for the indisposed Helen Traubel Hunding, and from Lauritz Melchior, the Siegmund 
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Dorothy Kirsten as Marguerite in 
the Metropolitan revival of Faust 


essential ensemble, “O Elsa! Was 
hast du mir angethan?,” which adds 
so incalculably to the grandeur of the 
scene. 

The chorus had a poor evening of 
it, and sang (especially in the second 
act) with grievous disregard for the 
pitch, The lighting and the stage 
direction of Dino Yannopoulcs com- 
pared with the most willful atid inept 
one has witnessed at the Metropoli- 
tan. A new conceit at the end of the 
opera was a picture of the Grail dove 
projected against the heavens, where 
it remained, fixed and immobile, even 
after Lohengrin had departed in his 
skiff without any visible means of 
locomotion. 


—H. F. P. 


Last-Minute Substitutions 
in Die Walkiire, Dec, 21 


That this performance of Die 
Walkiire came off at all is certain 
evidence of the existence of guardian 
angels; that it came off as well as it 
did is a tribute both to the toughness 
of Wagner’s score and to the re- 
sourcefulness of the musical staff at 
the Metropolitan. 

As the audience filed into the opera 
house, it was confronted with an un- 
familiar name chalked on the fluor- 
escent blackboards used to announce 
changes in cast—Helena Braun, as 

3riinnhilde—together with those of 
Regina Resnik, as Sieglinde, and Max- 
ine Stellman, as Helmwige. 

Shortly before noon on the day of 
the performance, it became known 
that Polyna Stoska, the scheduled 
Sieglinde, was indisposed; and Miss 
Resnik, who had never sung the role 
here, but who had sung it in seasons 
past with the San Francisco Opera 
Company and in Mexico, consented to 
take over, with Miss Stellman moving 
into her scheduled V alkyr part. With 
Miss Resnik safely embarked on 
costume fittings, piano rehearsals, and 
other necessary details, the manage- 
ment breathed more easily. 

Then the blow fell. Helen Traubel, 
who was scheduled to sing Briinnhilde, 
had laryngitis. Only four hours be- 
fore curtain time, Die Walkiire was 
without a Brimnnhilde. The logical 
replacement, Astrid Varnay, was in 
the midst of rehearsals for the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony’s con- 
cert performances of Elektra, and 
was unable to appear. Then someone 
remembered that Ferdinand Frantz, 
who had made his Metropolitan debut 
as Wotan on Dec. 12, and was sched- 
uled to make his second appearance 
that night, had been accompanied to 
this country by his wife, Helena 
Braun, who had sung Briinnhilde ex- 
tensively in Europe, most prominently 
in Vienna and Munich. She had sung 
her latest performance in Munich in 
October, before coming to New York 
for a brief rest and to be present at 
her husband’s debut, and had not ex- 


(Continued on page 13) 
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Americans in Paris 


Little by little, American music 
and musicians are getting heard in 
Paris. The most recent efforts in 
the direction of transatlantic ex- 
change have been made by Vladi- 
mir Dukelsky, an American com- 
poser by adoption and naturaliza- 
tion, and Henry Barraud, director 
of the national radio, the Radio- 
diffusion Francaise. On Nov. 14 
Roger Désormiere conducted the 
Orchestre National in a broadcast 
of Mr. Dukelsky’s cantata, Paris, 
Aller et Retour, in which Iréne 
Joachim, soprano, and Raymond 
Amade, tenor, were soloists. More 
recently, the American conductor 
Dean Dixon went to Paris, accom- 
panied by Maurice Bialkin, cellist; 
Mildred Waldman, pianist; and 
Charles Holland, tenor. Mr. Dixon 
will conduct two programs in Paris 
—one with Radio Symphonique, on 
Dec. 5, in which Mr. Bialkin will 
play Mr. Dukelsky’s Cello Con- 
certo, and Miss Waldman Bee- 
thoven’s Emperor Concerto; and 
one with the Conservatoire orches- 
tra, containing Mr. Dukelsky’s 
Third Symphony and Gershwin’s 
An American in Paris, as well as 
a variety of operatic arias sung 
by Mr. Holland. While the range 
of American composers repre- 
sented in these programs may 
seem a trifle restricted, Mr. Dukel- 
sky indicates that he hopes ulti- 
mately, with Mr. Barraud’s co- 
operation, to stimulate an ex- 
change of American and French 
works between the Radiodiffusion 
and various American orchestras. 
The idea is a good one, and we 
hope Mr. Dukelsky will look 
around for a few more American 
composers to promote in France. 


Tribute to Karl Weigl 


The memory of Karl Weigl, the 
eminent teacher and composer who 
died last fall, is still green among 
his pupils and colleagues. From 
Ernst Bacon we have received a 
brief appreciation, which reveals 
both the scope of Mr. Weigl’s 
gifts and the regard in which he 
was held by those who worked 
with him and knew him best: 

“All Vienna was pessimistic 
after the first World War, and no 
doubt this had much to do with 
the search for new and recondite 
forms of expression in the arts. 
Weigl’s writing, however, ap- 
peared to follow more closely in 
the older direction, if there is such 
a thing, pursued by the Viennese 
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composers trom the classical time 
to Mahler. There is much that is 
dark and brooding in his music, 
but there is also a good deal of 
an amiability that has become rare 
in recent years. He was a man of 
rich learning, but he carried his 
learning lightly, using it only to 
strengthen his teaching of the art 
itself. As a teacher, he set about 
to remedy one of the commonest 
faults of our day, namely, the re- 
luctance of composers to exercise 
their writing in quantity. His 
teaching always had sweep, and 
never bogged into a study of petty 
detail. There was a fine air of 
professional music-making in his 
studio. 

“No picture of Dr. Weigl would 
be complete without a mention of 
his tremendous zest for the out- 
doors, and particularly for moun- 
taineering. He was not a dare- 
devil climber, but nevertheless he 
knew the Austrian Alps and all 
their major summits intimately, 
and in all seasons. Not a Sunday 
in the winter would pass without 
an expedition into some of the 
nearer Alps, nor would a summer 
go by without at least a month’s 
stay in some Tyrolese village, sit- 
uated in one of the many great 
chains of the Austrian Alps. This 
is almost a Viennese tradition. 
Many of the composers from the 
classical period to the present were 
great walkers. Doubtless much of 
the best music has been conceived 
on such walks. This may have 
something to do with the superior 
quality of Viennese music over a 
period of two centuries. 

“Tt is a hope of mine that some 
of his music will come to be known 
better in this country. For its 
sanity, its dignity, its melodious- 
ness and its scope should make it 
understandable and lovable to our 
American musical public. It has 
that quality of personality that 
good music must have.” 


Loewenguth Instruments 


The Loewenguth Quartet of 
Paris uses the only complete quar- 
tet of Nicolo Amati instruments 
in existence. The first violinst and 
founder of the group, Alfred 
Loewenguth, plays a violin bearing 
the date of 1656, which is known 
to have been in the possession of 
King Louis XIV of France. The 
instrument is inlaid with fleur-de- 
lis and scrollwork. In the corners, 
four fleur-de-lis are set with rubies 
and emeralds. The viola, dated 
1663 and once owned by Emanuel 
Wirth, of the Joachim Quartet, 
is the only Amati viola still in 
playing condition. The cello, dated 
1677, is one of two known to be 
in current use on the _ concert 
stage. The second violin is dated 
1672. 

The members of the Loewenguth 
Quartet received their instruments 
as a gift from a New York ad- 
mirer who insists that her name 
may not be revealed. The instru- 
ments were assembled in this 
country by Emil Herrmann, who 
delivered them to the Loewenguth 
players in Switzerland last sum- 
mer. The value of the four in- 
struments is said to be in the 
neighborhood of $100,000. 


Noble Burden 


Raymond Morin, critic of the 
Worcester, Mass., Telegram, is a 
pianist of thoroughly professional 
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"| know what—let's write fugues!” 


This cartoon, one of a long series entitled Scherzando Sketches, drawn espe- 
cially for Musical America by the late George Hager, appeared on Dec. 25, 1936 


attainments. Last year he was 
engaged by a radio station to take 
part in a Beethoven broadcast. 
The program opened with a bio- 
graphical sketch of Beethoven, in 
which the announcer dwelt upon 
the composer’s physical hardships. 
Working up to an exalted climax, 
he ended his introductory remarks 
by exclaiming: “Ladies and gentle- 
men, to suffer is a noble burden. 
And now we shall hear Mr. 
Morin play.” 


Sophie the Sapient 


The following testimonial to the 
intelligence of his Siamese cat, 
Sophie, was sent by one “Herbert 
F, Peyser of New York” to 
Eleanor Booth Simmons’ column, 
Cats and Their Care, in the New 
York Sun: 

“T began lecturing her Saturday 
night at bedtime on her duty to let 
people sleep Sunday morning un- 
disturbed by calls for her breakfast 
or noisy rappings on the door of 
the bathroom where she sleeps. 
When I put her to bed Saturday 
night I made it a point to say to 
her, slowly and with emphasis, ‘Do 
you realize that tomorrow is Sun- 
day, the day when cats sleep late, 
when a cat’s breakfast is served 
later than usual? Do you know 
Sunday? Remember, no cat noises 
tomorrow morning, it is Sunday.’ 
Sophie always gives me an under- 
standing look, assents with a cat 
sound, and goes to sleep till the 
proper time for Sunday rising. 

“Only once has she waked me 
too early, and that wasn’t Sunday, 
it was on the occasion of a mid- 
week holiday. I had neglected to 
explain to her that midweek holi- 
days were the same as Sundays. 
She has never repeated the error, 
but I must not forget to tell her, 
the night before, just what a con- 
siderate cat should do next morn- 
ing.” 


Los Angeles Trends 


Some time ago we pointed out, 
with the aid of the Los Angeles 
Musicians Directory, some of the 
unusual musical manifestations to 
be found in that lively, unorthodox 
city. Another edition of the Direc- 
tory has appeared, and we feel that 
it is our duty to bring you up to 
date, since the changes that have 
occurred over a six-month period 


may perhaps be taken as indicative 
of certain trends: 

Theodore Marc, one of the most 
versatile instrumentalists in the 
city, has given up the Waldhorn, 
but continues to cling to the fox- 
hunting horn and the ophicleide. 

Eight artists (instead of six) 
now play the saw. One of the new 
saw virtuosos (Peggy Reeb) is a 
woman. 

Five (instead of four) now play 
the jug. Eight (instead of seven) 
play the jew’s-harp. Fourteen (in- 
stead of thirteen) play the tin 
whistle. Eight (instead of seven) 
play the cowbells. 


Chief Wah-Nee-Ota plays the 
vibrola. There ai three there- 
minists, one unafonist, and one 


washboardist. 

Artistic whistling is experiencing 
a sudden revival. Six months ago 
the classification did exist; 
now four artistic whistlers are 
listed. This development makes us 
happy, for thirty years afterward 
we still have halcyon memories of 
Sybil Sanderson Fagan’s superbly 
controlled pucker as she whistled 
the Meditation from Thais. 


not 


Metropolitan Box Score 
Key: 
W—A winning performance 
T—A tie, with a balance of 
good and bad features 


L—A losing performance 


Score from Dee. 12 to 31: 

Die Walkiire, Dec. 12........-- T 
Madama Butterfly, Dec. 13.... : z= 
Der Rosenkavalier, Dec. 14. . I 
Tosca, Dec. 15.......0+- .-L 
L’Elisir d’Amore, Dec. 16.. -T 
lristan und Isolde, Dec. 17 T 
Rigoletto, Dec. 17.... ie ° r 
Carmen, Dec, 19 .....++- ee 
Die Walkire, Dec. 21..... L 
La Traviata, Dec. 22........ -L 
Faust, Dec. 23..... osees .L 
L’Elisir d’Amore, Dec. 25 TT 
Simon Boccanegra, Dec. 24 -T 
Manon Lescaut, Dec. 26 T 
Lucia di Lammermoor, Dec. 2 I 
Carmen, Dec. 28.....--+++> eae 
Madama Butterfly, Dec. 29 L 
Lohengrin, Dec. 30....... sone 
Faust, Dec. 31.......-. L 


La Bohéme, Dec. 31.. 


Summary of the period: 
Win—0; Tie—12; Lose—d 


Summary of the season to date: 
Win—5; Tie—21; Lose—11 
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ORCHESTRA CONCERTS 





Boston Symphony Heard 
At United Nations Concert 


The Boston Symphony, conducted 
by Leonard Bernstein, was the musi- 
cal mainstay of a program sponsored 
by the United Nations, in Carnegie 
Hall, on the afternoon of Dec. 10, 
in celebration of the first anniversary 
of the adoption by the United Na- 
tions of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. 

Sir Laurence Olivier, who flew 
from England to take part, opened 
the program by reading the pre- 
amble to the declaration. The English 
actor then participated in the first 
performance of Aaron Copland’s Pre- 


amble, for orchestra and_ speaker, 
written for this celebration. The 
work is appropriately short, simple, 


and majestic. At the beginning, fan- 
fares in the brass alternate with per- 
cussive effects, after which a lyric 
passage for strings makes its appear- 
ance. \t this point, the speaker 
reads a short text containing the es- 
sence of the preamble, after which 
the orchestra resumes its full sonor- 
ity for a noble climax. The work is 
couched in Copland’s familiar har- 
monic style, without undue dissonance. 
If the work is obvious in musical 
content, it is also effective in the 
right way. The orchestra, Mr. Bern- 
stein, and Sir Laurence gave it an 
ideal performance. 

The musical portion of the program 
also included Shostakovich’s United 
Nations March, arranged by Langen- 
doen, sung by the Collegiate Chorale; 
Bach’s Chaconne in D minor, for 
solo violin, played by Yehudi Menu- 
hin; the first movement of Ravel’s 
Concerto in G major, for piano and 
orchestra, with Mr. Bernstein as both 
conductor and soloist; and the Hymn 


Nicola Moscona, and the Collegiate 
Chorale. The National Broadcasting 
Company televised the event, the first 
appearance of the Boston Symphony 
on television. 

—R. E. 


Dimitri Mitropoulos 
Conducts Eroica Symphony 


The Sunday afternoon program of 
the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, at 2:45 on Dec. 11 in Carnegie 
Hall, differed from the previous 
Thursday-Friday pair only in the 
substitution of Beethoven’s Eroica 
Symphony for Liszt’s Faust Sym- 
phony. Dimitri Mitropoulos conducted 
it at Lewisohn Stadium last summer, 
and his performance on this occasion 
seems to have resembled that one in 
its dynamic excesses. The conductor 
apparently thinks of the symphony 
exclusively in terms of its dramatic 
statement, concerning himself little 
with its logic. In many passages, or- 
chestral color, dynamic contrasts, and 


rhythmic accentuations were over- 
stressed in an attempt to create an ex- 
ternal effectivencss which, in turn, 
obscured the structure. 

—R. E. 
Erica Morini Soloist 
in Brahms Violin Concerto 
_ Philadelphia Orchestra. Eugene 
Ormandy, conductor. Erica Morini, 


violinist. Carnegie Hall, Dec. 13: 
Second Concerto, G minor, for 
strings and cembalo, from L’Estro 

_ Armonico . Vivaldi-Molinari 

Symphony No. 6, E minor 


cseseeces ecccreces Vaughan Williams 
Violin Concerto, D major, Op. 
Ee dG vehi ae aseeeuie tee . Brahms 


Erica Morini’s performance of the 
Brahms D Major Concerto at this 
concert was almost too beautiful to be 


busy, noisy concert halls. Dressed 
simply in black, Miss Morini was a 
strikingly dignified figure as she stood 
waiting for her entrance in the first 
movement, her eyes closed, listening to 
the orchestra. And from the moment 
her bow touched the strings, the music 
of the solo violin never ceased to 
live and breathe. 

Miss Morini did not strive constant- 
ly for big tone or employ brutal at- 
tacks in the double-stops. She was 
concerned primarily with the shape 
and continuity of the phrases and the 
emotional implications of the music. 
One was reminded of Fritz Kreisler 
by her exquisite coloring of the ara- 
besques of the Adagio; they emerged 
from the instrument as naturally as 
a sigh, yet they were carefully knit 
into the orchestral fabric. Like 
Kreisler, Miss Morini used a very 
rapid vibrato to give her tone an 
especially bright gleam and warmth. 
For once, the final movement was 
“non troppo vivace,” as Brahms care- 
fully marked it, which enabled her to 
bring out the rhythmic byplay and 
harmonic ingenuities of the solo 
part. Mr. Ormandy and the or- 
chestra, obviously inspired by her 
playing, gave her a devoted acconi- 
paniment. This was pure music, un- 
defiled by cheap virtuoso tricks of ex- 
traneous considerations of any sort. 

Mr. Ormandy and the orchestra 
gave a deeply moving interpretation 
of Vaughan Williams’ E minor Sym- 
phony. They played the turgid open- 
ing movement a bit lushly, but in the 
noble epilogue they sustained the 
mood unswervingly. Bernardino Mo- 
linari’s Vivaldi transcription pits the 
concertino against the full strings of 
the orchestra, which destroys the bal- 
ance of the piece completely. Fur- 
thermore, Mr. Ormandy placed the 
gelded piano, which replaced the harp- 
sichord at this performance, at the 
side of the stage, instead of in the 





Erica Morini 


Joseph Szigeti 


taining the harmonies, as Vivaldi and 
all eighteenth-century composers in- 
tended that the cembalo should. 


Szigeti and Mitropoulos 
Revive Berg Violin Concerto 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, conductor. Jo- 
seph Szigeti, violinist. Carnegie Hall, 
Dec. 15 and 16: 


Overture to Der Freischiitz . .Weber 
Violin Concerto, G minor ........ Bach 
Visti Cameerto 2 ncccccccesccccss Berg 


(First time by the Society) 
eersaiied No. 4, F minor 
ase annie Oa alore aah Vaughan Williams 

When Alban Berg’s Violin Con- 
certo was first played, only a little 
more than a decade ago (the premiere 
took place in Barcelona in 1936, with 
Louis Krasner as soloist), the music 
seemed strange to most listeners, and 
a veritable chamber of horrors to 
some. When Mr. Szigeti and Mr. 
Mitropoulos revived it, offering it to 
Philharmonic - Symphony — subscribers 
for the first time, it seemed beautiful 
and old-fashioned. During the years 
in which the concerto has not been 
played hereabouts, our taste has 
changed and our perceptions have be- 
come sharper. The mere fact that its 
idiom is atonal no longer imposed an 
obstacle between the composer and his 








true. It had the dream-like perfec- center of the orchestra where it be- audience, and we were now able to 
to Joy, from Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- tion of line and phrase, beauty of longed. Consequently, its thumpings hear the Berg concerto for what it 
phony, sung in German by Irma Gon- tone, and rapt absorption in the music merely intruded upon the tonal tex- iS—a poignant, deeply lyric swan 
zalez, Nan Merriman, Raoul Jobin, that one rarely encounters in our ture, instead of filling out and sus- (Continued on page 23) 
RECIT s LS Flagstad accomplished some lovely tumn, the singer reached a height of 





Blanche Thebom, Mezzo-Soprano 
Town Hall, Dec. 11, 3:00 


Although she had appeared for the 
first time in the role of Dalila, in 
Saint-Saéns’ Samson et Dalila, at the 
Metropolitan Opera, on the evening 
before this recital, Blanche Thebom 
sang a long and taxing program with- 
out the slightest sign of fatigue. Po- 
tentially, her voice is superb, both in 
quality and in power. There were 
moments during the recital when she 
performed prodigies of vocalism, such 
as her endless phrases in the middle 
section of the aria, Gerechter Gott!, 
from Wagner’s Rienzi, and her sensi- 
tive coloring of the folk song, O 
Waly, Waly, in Benjamin Britten’s 
arrangement. Furthermore, she had 
a lively dramatic imagination, as her 
interpretations of Schubert’s Der 
Doppelganger and Wolf’s Auf einer 
Wanderung demonstrated. Occasion- 
ally, her singing was uneven in qual- 
ity; low tones became hollow and top 
tones strident; but even with these 
blemishes, it was singing that had a 
wide range of expressiveness. 

The program was admirably con- 
trasted. Five Schubert lieder included 
the charming little song, Die Manner 
sind méchant, which reveals the com- 
poser in a Rabelaisian vein. Those 
who think of Schubert as always in 


a tragic or soulfully lyrical mood, 
should familiarize themselves with 
this and other similar works. Miss 


Thebom performed it with sparkling 
humor and vividness. A group of 
French songs brought three Debussy 
and two Fauré compositions. 

Among the most absorbing pieces 
on the program were the Benjamin 
Britten arrangements of folk songs 
and his Sephestia’s Lullaby and A 





Blanche Thebom 


Kirsten Flagstad 


Charm, that rounded out the program. 
Miss Thebom captured the moods of 
these songs with intuitive feeling for 
their dramatic possibilities. Her ac- 
companist was William Hughes. 


Kirsten Flagstad, Soprano 
Carnegie Hall, Dec, 11 


A Flagstad recital has come to be 
an annual or semi-annual event, sold 
out far in advance, and drawing a 
capacity audience that rises to its feet 
and cheers the soprano at the instant 
of her first appearance on the stage. 
This year’s concert was no exception, 
and the comely singer was welcomed 
fervently when she came out to be- 
gin her initial Schubert group. The 
enthusiasm persisted, even mounted, 
during the evening, so that she was 
induced to sing encores after each 
group, although at the end she firmly 
refused more than two. 

The singer’s program was chosen, 
it seemed, to demonstrate artistic 
qualities of interpretation rather than 
the sheer vocal power that is one of 
her unique attributes. Although rela- 
tive climaxes were reached within 
each group, the general impression 
was one of restraint. Within this 
frame, which was distinctly more 
limited than on other occasions, Mme. 


singing, and once more proved that 
she is a mistress of mood and color- 
ation of tone. Some coolness of voice 
and manner persisted throughout the 
evening, showing itself in the first 
two Schubert songs, Ganymed and 
Liebesbotschaft, in certain of the 
songs which make up the John Alden 
Carpenter setting of Tagore’s Gitan- 
jali, in one or two of the Scandina- 
vian group, and even in the final 
Strauss Lieder. It was as if the so- 
prano had planned to leave all the 
fireworks for the Wagner program 
with orchestra announced for April 
11. Through this veil of reticence, 
however, the radiance of true artistic 
perception shone clearly, and there 
were many who were grateful for 
glimpses of new facets of an art 
that waxes with the passing seasons. 

Mme Flagstad’s voice opened out 
freely and fully in the third Schubert 
song, Die Post, and warmed caress- 
ingly in the long-breathed phrases of 
Nacht and Traume. In Der Erlk6nig, 
which closed the group, she obtained 
a magnificent effect by using three 
vocal colors instead of three different 
types of voice production, with the 
result that the song was music in- 
fused with drama, rather than melo- 
drama set to music. Mme. Flagstad’s 
larger vocal prowess came to the fore 
here, and the tones rang out with 
sheer beauty. By contrast, An die 
Musik, sung as an encore, was melt- 
ingly soft. 

In the Carpenter cycle, Mme. Flag- 
stad’s perfection of diction was a joy 
to hear. The curiously simple and 
everyday English of the Tagore 
poems was purely enunciated and 
rightly inflected, and the charm of 
this accomplishment added lustre to 
songs which are not all intrinsically 
interesting. In the fourth, I Am 
Like a Remnant of a Cloud of Au- 


communication; the last, Light by 
Light, brought the first ringing high 
note of the evening, and a resultant 


clamor from the audience. Mme. 
Flagstad then sang a new song, 
Night, by her discreet and efficient 


accompanist, Edwin McArthur. 

The most rewarding moment of the 
recital came in the Scandinavian 
group, with a wonderfully evocative 
song, Nu brister i alle de Kloefter, 
by the Norwegian, Evind Alnaes. 
Mme. Flagstad sang this with marvel- 
ous comprehension of mood, and 
transcendent beauty of voice. It was 
a finer achievement than the earlier 
Josef Jonsson song, Under Haggerna, 
but the charm of the latter roused 
the audience to such a pitch that the 
singer repeated it. Other works in 
this group were Knut Hakanson’s 
Budbarerskan, Carl Nielsen’s Aeble- 
blomst and Sommersang, and Alnaes’ 
Varlengsler. The encore was Grieg’s 
O, I wanted to Love. 

Strauss’ Cacilie closed the group by 
that composer, which also included 
Wiegenlied, Ah Lieb, ich muss nun 
scheiden; and Schon sind doch kalt 
die Himmelssterne. The recital ended 
with two Strauss encores, Allerseelen 
and Zueignung, both of ‘which were 
glowing episodes. 0.E 


New Friends of Music 
Town Halli, Dec, 11, 5:30 

Originally, this was to have been an 
all-Mozart program, enlisting the 
services of Leonard Shure, pianist, 
and the Paganini Quartet. Later, 
Kurt Appelbaum was scheduled to re- 
place Mr. Shure, but his sudden ill- 
ness caused still another change. 
What the audience finally heard were 
quartets by Mozart (D major, K. 
575) and Beethoven (A major, Op. 
18, No. 5), played by the Paganini 

(Continued on page 16) 
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New Messiaen Symphony Has 
First New York Performance 


By Ceci, SMITH 


HE latest account of Olivier 
Messiaen’s gifts, and by far the 
most encyclopedic one we have 


been given so far, was rendered by 
Leonard Bernstein in Carnegie Hall 
on the afternoon of Dec. 10, when 
he conducted the Boston Symphony 
in the French composer’s Turangalila- 
Svmphony, for piano, ondes martenot, 
and orchestra. The work, commis- 
sioned by the Koussevitzky Music 
Foundation, received its world pre- 
miere, with Mr. Bernstein conducting, 
in Boston on Dec. 2. Two French 
artists participated in the perfor- 
mances of the symphony — Ginette 
Martenot, who played the ondes mar- 
tenot, the electronic instrument in- 
vented by her brother; and Yvonne 
Loriod, 25-year-old P aris-born pianist, 
and a composition pupil of Messiaen’s, 
who made her first American appear- 
ances on these occasions. The com- 
poser himself also made a special trip 
trom France to be present in both 
Boston and New York. 

We have been becoming acquainted 
with the music of Messiaen, the most 
in ifluential younger composer in 
France, in gradual but constantly ex- 
panding stages. At Tanglewood last 
summer, Serge Koussevitzky presented 
L’Ascension, an early work in three 
movements, dating from 1932, highly 
spiritual in mood, and also highly sen- 
timental. A few days earlier, a stu- 
dent quartet had played the 51-minute 

chamber work, Quartet for the End 
of Time, full of bird-sounds and 
melodies that never seemed to prog- 
anywhere. In November, Leo- 
pold Stokowski and the Philharmonic- 
Symphony, with the aid of Miss 
Martenot and her ondes martenot, 
made known a more recent composi- 


ress 


tion, Trois Liturgies de la Présence 
Divine, upon whose religious languors 


Robert Sabin commented with consid- 
erable fatigue in these pages at the 
time. 


ONE of these pieces, however, 
+ sranted the full-scale opportunity 
at an assessment of the many facets 

f Messiaen’s methods, aesthetics, and 
caieaaeies attainments that was pro- 
vided by the Turangalila-Symphony. 
The symphony is a full program in 


itself. 5in ten movements, it lasted 
from 2:30 to 4:15, with a twenty- 
minute break at the half- Way point. 


Employing a huge orchestra, amplified 
by the saccharine wail of the ondes 
martenot, a huge array of oriental 
and occidental percussion instruments, 
and a prominent piano part hammered 
out by Miss Loriod as though she 
were forging Siegfried’s sword, the 
mammoth work spread Messiaen’s 
wares in front of us as unabashedly 
and as redundantly as an all-Strauss 
program consisting of both Also 
Sprach Zarathustra and Ein Helden- 
leben. If the afternoon was an ordeal, 
it was also an education, for nobody 
who stayed through could fail to 
learn absolutely everything Messiaen 
has to say. 

As the title suggests, Turangalila 
(“a poetic word of the Indian lan- 
guage, meaning a love song, with con- 
notations of rhythm”) is greatly in- 
fluenced by oriental music and _ phil- 
osophy. On the theoretical side, this 
influence is apparent not only in the 
percussive effects borrowed from Bali- 
nese and Javanese gamelan orchestras 
and in the use of Indian melodic 
modes, but, most importantly of all, 
in Messiaen’s preoccupation with ex- 
ceedingly complex counterpoints of 
rhythmic patterns, drawn in large 
measure from the Hindu musical tra- 
dition. On the expressive side, the 
mood of the Orient is evident in the 
extremely static quality of the music; 
each movement starts more or less 
from nowhere, states and reiterates its 
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Olivier Messiaen 


materials without subjecting them to 
the procedures of development that 
are usual in western music, and stops. 
The music is plainly intended to be 
timeless—an escape from the western 
concept of progress and constant for- 
ward movement into a quasi-Hindu 
rg in which music is a state 

being, and not, as we conceive it, 


a state of becoming. 

To listen to this music—especially 
for upwards of two hours—requires 
a complete reorientation. We are not 
used to spending an afternoon in ten 
separate, self-contained states of be- 
ing. Even the much-maligned Bruck- 
ner, who often seemed not to know 
how to get his majestic orchestral ma- 
chinery in motion, intended his music 
to develop with cumulative effect. Not 
so Messiaen. A musical idea once 
stated is stated for good and all, and 
when it is repeated it merely says the 
same thing over again ; if a second 
idea is introduced in a single move- 
ment, it merely begins, with no tran- 
sition from the first. When the basic 
rhythmic pulsation is strong, the 
music stays alive to western ears; but 
when complicated rhythmic figures in 
highly intellectualized counterpoints 
cancel out one another’s pulsations, 
Messiaen seems to be carrying his 
principle of staticism to the point of 
ennui. 


HE ecstatic intention of the score 
is apparent in the subtitles of the 


ten movements: (1) Introduction, (2) 
Love Song I, (3) Turangalila I, (4) 
Love Song II, (5) Joy in the Blood 


of the Stars, (6) Garden of the Sleep 
of Love, (7) Turangalila II, (8) De- 
velopment of Love, (9) Turangalila 
III, (10) Finale. The third, fourth, 
and sixth movements are the least 
pretentious, making their chief claim 
upon the listener through melodic 
fragments (often made sirupy by the 
ondes martenot) resembling those in 
the Trois Liturgies. Turangalila I is, 
however, somewhat stultifying in its 
insistence upon bird - twitterings, to 
which Messiaen is immoderately de- 
voted. Joy in the Blood of the Stars 
—described in the program note as 
“the peak of carnal passion expressed 
in a long and frenetic dance of joy”— 
sounds, to the ear unable to extricate 
at first hearing its “rhythmical and 
reversed canon of three rhythmic 
identities,” like a chowder composed 
of Straussian cantilena, sudden Ravel 
tuttis, bits of impressionist textures, 
and slightly off-Ravel harmonies, with 
monotonously primary basic rhythms 
maintained noisily on an unchanging 
dynamic level. The more frantic 
movements, such as this one, Devel- 
opment of Love, and the Finale, were 
all examples of what Broadway calls 
“production numbers,” full of sound 
and fury and downright claptrap. 
The Turangalila - Symphony, 
along with it its 


and 
composer, is a 


strangely contradictory phenomenon. 
Under the guise of a new (or shall 
we say a belatedly imported) orien- 
tal aesthetic, and with the aid of ex- 
tremely elaborate intellectual compu- 
tations, Messiaen has produced a work 
of a vulgarity scarcely paralleled in 
the entire history of serious music. 
After an afternoon of the ondes 
martenot and vibraphone, sounding 
like a bloated vox humana stop on 
a peculiarly throbbing organ, of orien- 
tal imitations, of unrestrained sonori- 
ties, lavish colors, and erotic evoca- 
tions, one felt that the trashiest Holly- 
wood composers had at last met their 
master. The symphony is the more 
revolting because of its frequent in- 
timations of sensitive and rather rare 
beauty. I recoiled from it almost with 
physical nausea, offended aesthetically 
by its tawdriness, and morally by the 
spectacle of so fine an innate talent 
enslaved by an apparently incorrigible 
attraction to cheap sentiments. 


Elektra 


(Continued from page 3) 


astounding dramatic quality. Not for 


a moment did she permit herself to 
step out of the skin of the role. The 
searching intelligence, the tragic lofti- 


ness, the emotional continuity she 
maintained and communicated, even in 
moments when she was not the center 
of action, were hallmarks of the high- 
est dramatic imagination and theatri- 
cal resource. Without special costum- 
ing or makeup of any kind, she was a 
figure of antique tragedy to the life. 
Even her headdress and her features 
became, as it were, the lineaments of 
a tragic mask. Her very movements 
set her apart from her colleagues. 
There was a simplicity of grandeur 
in the way she rose from her chair 
and sat down again which few who 
saw her are likely to forget. 


HE artist met the appalling tests 


of the part with a triumphant 
musicality, a sheer beauty of voice not 
revealed equally in most of the oper- 


atic roies she has filled at the Metro- 
politan, and a technical mastery this 
reviewer does not remember ever 


having heard before in this opera. She 
attacked its high Bs and Cs effort- 


lessly, with the utmost intrepidity, and 
without the slightest flaw of intona- 
tion. Her dynamic scale, her mastery 


of subtle coloration, especially in the 


lyric music of the recognition scene 
with Orestes and the duets of the 
latter portion of the opera, were ele- 


ments of a dramatic bel canto of ex- 
traordinary beauty. She swelled and 
diminished the topmost tones with an 
ease and a loveliness that sounded like 
echoes of a more splendid age of 
song. The longest phrases, the most 
fluent cantilena she no without 
a vestige of strain. Her treatment of 
declamatory and dramatic passages 
exhibited a spontaneity no less re- 
markable. 

Irene Jessner delivered the music of 
Chrysothemis with an abundant out- 
pouring of voice, and frankly in the 
full-blown fashion of conventional 


Dimitri Mitropoulos 





At their best her tones had a 
gratifying fullness. On the whole, the 
soprano’s vocalism was better at the 
first performance than it was on 
Christmas afternoon, when she be- 
trayed intermittent signs of strain and 
fatigue. 

The men are secondary figures in 
Elektra, and it cannot be held agains 
them that they stood out less con- 
spicuously. Herbert Janssen delivered 
intelligently and in adequately sonor- 
ous fashion the limited assignment of 
Orestes. Frederick Jagel’s treatment 
of Aegisthos revealed the experienced 
operatic singer, and, in spite of the 
absence of all opportunity for action 
he lent vividness to the brief episode 
of that unhappy individual’s undoing 


opera. 


Excellent and clean-cut was the de 
liverv by Michael Rhodes of the few 
lines of Orestes’ Attendant, who sut 

mons his master to his bloody task 
The Handmaidens (their number re 
duced from six to four), whose chat 
ter dominates the beginning of the 


tragedy, and who reappear during the 


course of the work, formed a well- 
rehearsed ensemble. consisting f 
Miriam Stockton, Edith Evans, Elinor 
Warren, and Beverly Dame. Her 


mann Weigert deserved a degree of 
credit scarcely to be overestimated 
for his superb a in training the 
part icipating r sing 

The audiences 4 
cessive performances 
shouted at the close of the first part 
and again at the end as have few 
Philharmonic-Symphony gatherings it 
recent years. In these ovations Mr 
Mitropoulos, the singers and the or- 
chestra shared equally. Elektra fur- 
nished ideal matter for this conductor 
He brought to it the temperament, As 
terrific impact, mass, and prodigious 
momentum it demands Whether every 


hear 1 t 
1 
cheered ar 


€ suk 
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detail of the orchestral execut ion was 
flawless under his _ guidance is, a 
tually, a matter of relatively small 
moment. Nothing concerned Strauss 
less than the perfection of tiny de- 
tails when the problem was one of 
larger outlines and fundamental issues 
Lectures on New Works 
Announced by Town Hall 
Three lectures, entitled Previews ¢ f 
First Performances, will be given at 
Town Hall by that organization in 
association with the Juilliard School 


of Music. On Jan Roger Sessions 


and Dimitri Mitropoulos will discuss 
Mr. Session’s Second Symphony, 
scheduled for performance by the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
under Mr. Mitropoulos’ direction the 
same week. On Jan. 30 Gian-Carlo 
Menotti, assisted by singers from the 
cast, will describe his new opera, The 


Consul, which will open on Broadway 
in February. On Feb. 20 Leonard 
Bernstein will discuss his latest sym- 
phonic work, The Age of Anxiety, 
which will be given its first New 
York performance on Feb. 23. Lulcas 
Foss will illustrate from. the 
score on the piano. 


passages 


Motion-Picture Company 
To Film Caruso Biography 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer has acquired 
the rights to film The Life of Caruso 
and to reproduce the tenor’s recorded 
voice. Jesse L. Lasky, who formerly 
held the rights to the film biography, 
will be the associate producer on the 


project. The film company has as- 
signed Joseph Pasternak to produce 
the film, Sonya Levien to write the 


screen play, and Mario Lanza to play 
the title role. 


Queens Symphony Names 
Mario Cortez. Conductor 


Mario Cortez has been appointed 
conductor of the Queens Symphonic 
Society Orchestra, a semi-professional 
organization, which will give five con- 
certs in the Forest Hills High School 


this season. Mr. Cortez has conducted 
Carnegie Pops Concerts and the 
Rome Opera Company. 
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Shankar Returns To America 
After Twelve-Year Absence 


By Ceci, SMITH 


FTER an absence of twelve years 
A from the American stage, Uday 

Shankar returned with his Hindu 
ballet, on Dec. 27, to open a three- 
week engagement at the 48th Street 
Theatre. For those who remembered 
with affection the reticent, delicately 
stylized evocations of Hindu dance, 
whose cameo-like perfection and 
mood of Yogi mysticism charmed the 
western world of the 1930s, the an- 
nouncement of Shankar’s reappear- 
ance was an occasion for sentiment 
and rejoicing. Probably no other 
dancer from the Orient has ever won 
a comparable hold over the affections 
of the American public; and his de- 
cision in 1938 to settle down at Al- 


mora, in India, to found a culture 
center for the study and propaga- 
tion of Indian dance deprived our 


stage of one of its 
performers. 


most fascinating 


It was in 


many ways a different 
Shankar who greeted the capacity 
audience that came to renew its ac- 
quaintance with him on Dec. 27. 
Time has not dealt lightly with his 
physique. He is not as slender as 


he once was. His 
longer have their 
accent, and tension; 
contribution to the program is obvi- 
ously controlled, in both extent and 
technical demands, by his present lim- 
itations. In the old days, Shankar 
was the center and focus of the pro- 
gram; this time he was merely a part 
of it, and not the most prepossessing 
part. Apparently his educational 
activities have tended to deflect him 
from the arduous regular practice by 
which such mature dancers as Alex- 
andra Danilova and Martha Graham 
have managed to preserve their tech- 


movements no 
onetime precision, 
and his personal 


nical élan. 
N even greater change is evident 
in the character of the repertory. 


Since Shankar’s last visit, Simkie, his 
erstwhile partner, has returned to her 
home in Paris. His vis-d-vis is now 
his wife, Amala, whose style and pre- 
occupations are entirely different from 
Simkie’s. Not a native Indian, Sim- 
kie originally had no schooling in tra- 
ditional Indian dance. Her style was 
artificial and fragile; highly personal, 


but certainly not authentically Hindu. 
Amala, on the other hand, possesses 
the confident freedom of an artist 


who has known and grown up in the 
national tradition. Her style is open 
warm, and unafraid, entirely devoid 
of preciosity, and strong and direct 
in emotional appeal. The rest of the 
present company models its style after 
hers, and dances with a sweep and 
abandon the earlier troupe carefully 
eschewed. This new manner is much 
more human and much less self-con- 
scious artistically than the old—but 
it has the disadvantage of leaving 
Shankar himself largely out of the 
picture, since he offers little more 
than a faded reminder of his original 
conception. 


The current repertory of the com- 


pany draws heavily on the genuine 
traditional movements and gesture 
language of ancient Hindu dance. Ob- 


viously Shankar’s work in the school 
and his association with Amala have 
increased his knowledge of and en- 
thusiasm for those authentic mate- 
rials that already were—and continue 
to be—the basis of the bolder art of 
Ram Gopal. The compositions with 
which Shankar made his original suc- 
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and America were not, 
traditional. A pupil of 
Mary Wigman, 


cess in Europe 
in the main, 
Anna Pavlova and 
Shankar did not decide to become a 
dancer until after he had left India 


to study painting in England. His 
compositions were actually modern 
dances employing Hindu materials 


and mannerisms as thematic substance; 
these materials and mannerisms he 
whittled down and reshaped into con- 
structions that suited his own in- 
ventive imagination and physical po- 
tentialities. Ironically, a public that 
had had scant opportunity to see In- 
dian dance at first hand took these 
dances to be literal transcriptions of 
the Hindu traditions, and for want of 
corrective examples, this misconcep- 
tion continued to be a widespread one 
in America until the advent of Ram 
Gopal last year. 


OW that Shankar has turned away 
from modern-dance Hinduism to- 


ward a revival of the traditional 
dance materials of India, it is interest- 
ing to observe that his program is 


open to the very charges of “theatri- 
calism” and “westernism” that were 
levelled at Gopal fifteen months ago 


by those who had conceived of In- 
dian dance in terms of the pre-war 
Shankar repertory. Western these 


dances are not; but they are theatrical, 
and properly so, for authentic Indian 
dance is a full-blooded affair, de- 
signed to confront the spectator with 
vigorous ideas vigorously projected. 
Once the first shock of surprise is 
over, the new approach of the Shan- 
kar company is in certain ways more 
satisfying than the old. Even though 
the performances are not polished to 
quite the same glossiness, and even 
though the illusion of mysticism is 
largely eliminated, the content is more 
human, and the presentation more im- 
mediate. 

The chief 
earlier visits 


Shankar’s 
dance drama, 
Tandava Nrittya, in which the god 
Shiva enters into combat with 
Gajasura, the elephant-demon. Oddly 
enough, this piece, which used to be 
the piéce de résistance of many a 
Shankar program, now seemed pale, 
even though—unlike many of the 
others—it has a traditional origin. An 
important shortcoming in his own 
dancing was Shankar’s tendency to 
use the characteristic gestures as mere 
abstract details of design rather than 
as active, meaningful communication. 
In this failing, however, Amala did 


reminder of 
was the 





Amala and the other female members of the troupe of Hindu dancers Uday 
Shankar brought with him as he returned to the United States for the first time 


in twelve years to open a three-week 


not share, for both here—as Shiva’s 
divine wife, Sati—and elsewhere, she 
revealed a completely functional con- 
ception of the expository purpose of 
the gestures. 

The most delightful moments of the 
evening were those when Amala took 
part. It would be difficult to find 
more winning, more gently humorous 
little folk dance than Grass Cutters, 
in which Amala and four gentle 
Himalayan companions make sport of 
her forthcoming marriage. In Mani- 
pura Rasa, Amala was the embodi- 
ment of inviting grace as she in- 
voked Krishna to dance with her. 

Throughout the evening, the in- 
sinuating playing of Shankar’s expert 
little band of musicians contributed 
greatly to the mood and atmosphere. 


DANCE 


(Continued from page 7) 





ment. She has made astute use of 
stage space; and the pantomime she 
has devised is wonderfully alive in its 
utilization of musical accents. Above 
all, there is a human warmth and 
ebullience about Festival that is en- 
tirely winning. It was danced to per- 
fection by all concerned, with Miss 
Maslow, in a beautiful lyric passage; 
Ronne Aul, as a prancing village lady- 
killer ; and Normand Maxon, as a con- 
vivial rabbi, particularly outstanding. 

Miss Litz offered two solo vignettes 
—Fire in the Snow and Daughter 
Virtue. The movement Miss Litz has 
given herself in these pieces does not 
involve much movement from place to 
place, but depends mainly on cross- 
accented arm and leg movements as 
projective means. In each it was ob- 
vious that something was having a 
satire worked on it, but just what the 
satires were on did not make itself 
clear to this reviewer. 


J. FL, jm 
Iris Mabry Guest, Dec, 18, 2:30 


Three works by Charles Weidman 
— Fables for our Times, Atavisms, 
and Flickers — made up the bulk of 
this program. A guest appearance by 
Iris Mabry, and Doris Humphrey’s 
Shakers completed the program. 

As long as Mr. Weidman contents 
himself with satirizing human foibles 
or institutions, he is an entertaining 


dancer and useful choreographer. A 
departure from this mood seems to 
powers; at 


ABALET 


be fatal to his creative 


engagement at the 48th Street Theatre 


For most westerners, however, Hindu 
music is most enjoyable when it is 
attached to dancing. Despite the 
virtuosity of the individual players, 
the purely musical interludes caused a 
distinct drop in interest. 

It is difficult to anticipate the gen- 
eral reaction to Shankar’s drastic re- 
vision of his style and aesthetics. My 
own emotions were mixed, for al- 
though I felt that the authentic ma- 
terials he now favors offered an ex- 
perience closer to the American con- 
sciousness, I missed the incredible 
cleanness and precision which used to 
be the hallmarks of a Shankar per- 
formance, and I could not entirely 
shake off a nostalgia for the spirit- 
tuel quality of the earlier mystical 
compositions. 


least, it is in Atavisms, which was 
revived on this occasion, after a num- 
ber of years. The first of its three 
sections, Bargain Counter, retains Mr. 
Weidman’s humorously mordant view 
of the human race. Dressed in mon- 
strously ugly costumes, a group of 
women dancers impersonate a_belli- 
gerent shopping horde embroiled with 
a floorwalker, danced by Mr. Weid- 
man. The work’s choreographic value 
is nil, but its amusing comment, al- 
though obvious, makes it fairly easy 
to take. Stock Exchange, the second 
section, lacks the saving grace of 
humor, and has nothing to offer be- 
yond the most tiresome Ted Shawn 
manner, with several boys engaged in 


a literal translation of the subject 
matter — buying and selling shares, 
forming combines, and collapsing in 
a heap at the end. Lynch Town, 


Atavism’s concluding section, has 
more substance, since the material 
suggested by its title is translated into 
real dance terms, which are treated 
and developed with some skill. Taken 
as a whole, however, Atavisms re- 
asserts the essentially literary basis 
of Mr. Weidman’s dance concepts. 
Lehman Engel’s score seemed non- 
descript, and the performance ade- 
quate. 

Mr. Weidman’s Flickers, amusing 
despite an ill-rehearsed performance, 
was given for the first time on this 
dance series. 

Iris Mabry’s familiar solos—Witch, 
and Dreams—are striking in subject 
matter, movement, costuming, and 
musical accompaniment. The fact that 
they are more a bundle of tricks than 
a logical development of dance mate- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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pected to sing here at all. 

Max Rudolf, of the Metropolitan 
musical staff, called the Frantz apart- 
ment. Miss Braun answered the tele- 
phone, and the conversaiion is re- 
ported to have gone something like 
this: 

“Are you sitting down?” asked Mr. 


Rudolf. 
“Such a question!” said Miss 
Braun, in German. 


“Are you feeling well?” asked Mr. 
Rudolf, trying a different tack. 

“Ganz gut,” said the singer. 

“Would you like to sing Brinn- 
hilde tonight?” 

After hurried sessions with the 
costume maker; the wig maker; Her- 
bert Graf, the stage director; and 
Fritz Stiedry, the conductor, Miss 
Braun was ready. A hasty arrange- 
ment of ‘membership in the American 
Guild of Musical Artists completed 
the preliminaries. It was the first 
time in the history of the Metro- 
politan that a husband and wife had 
sung Wotan and Brinnhilde together. 

In her—to say the least—unpremedi- 
tated debut, it is to Miss Braun’s 
credit that she gave so thoroughly 
routined and secure a performance. 
She moved confidently through the 
unfamiliar settings, and betrayed no 
hint of dramatic or musical uncer- 
tainty throughout her taxing part. 
She acted with dignity and reserve, 
and did her best singing in the more 
lyric portions of the score, where she 
used her substantial voice with con- 
stant awareness of the text, and 
colored her phrases affectingly enough. 
In passages that required the use of 
full voice, however, her production 
was marred by a prevailing lack of 
focus, and, in high phrases, by an un- 
remitting and violent tremolo. 

Miss Resnik’s Sieglinde was in 
many ways her finest achievement in 
a role of comparable dimensions at 
the Metropolitan. She seemed com- 
pletely at home in the part, and her 
voice was rich and warm, particularly 
in the middle and lower registers. 
She delivered her intensely emotional 
music with great warmth ‘and with a 
spacious sense of line. 


As Siegmund, Lauritz Melchior, in 
less than his best vocal estate, sang 
vigorously, but with note values of 
his own devising. As Wotan, Mr. 
Frantz gave a competent perform- 
ance. Mihaly Szekely was a marvel- 
lously resonant and commanding 
Hunding. Margaret Harshaw was the 
Fricka; and the Valkyries included 
Thelma Votipka, Irene Jessner, Lu- 
cielle Browning, Claramae Turner, 
Jeanne Palmer, Thelma Altman, and 
Jean Madeira. 


Fritz Stiedry conducted, and did a 
monumental job of controlling and in- 
tegrating the forces assembled for 
him from afar. —J. H., Jr. 


Samson et Dalila, Dec. 10 


The season’s third go at the resusci- 
tation of Samson et Dalila was 
marked by the first Metropolitan ap- 
pearance of Blanche Thebom as Da- 
lila, a role she sang earlier in the 
fall with the San Francisco Opera 
Company. Miss Thebom’s intelligent- 
ly developed characterization placed 
its emphasis on guile rather than on 
raw physical attraction; and, aside 
from occasional enchainements in the 
Theda Bara tradition, she moved in 
ways that enhanced her naturally 
good stage presence. Her musical 
conception was equally praiseworthy, 
and she colored her phrases sensitive- 
ly and with discerning taste. What 
was wanting to make her Dalila a 
perfectly acceptable one was a voice 
of sufficient weight and firmness of 
texture to meet the requirements of 
the music. Dalila is—or should be— 
a part reserved for true contraltos; 
and no mezzo-soprano, however beau- 
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tiful, tasteful, or vocally secure, is 
well advised to attempt its punishingly 
low tessitura. 

Aside from Lorenzo Alvary, who 
sang and acted sturdily in his first 
Abimelech at the Metropolitan, the 
cast was otherwise unchanged. Ra- 
mon Vinay made a fine figure as 
Samson, but sang with prevailing 
rough and unfocussed tones; and 
Robert Merrill was a sonorous, if 
rather dispassionate High Priest. 
Deszo Ernster was a commanding 
Old Hebrew, and the lesser roles were 


filled capably by Leslie Chabay, 
Emery Darcy, and Clifford Harvuot. 
The ballet in the last act, with 


Marina Svetlova and Leon Varkas in 
the lead, gave horribly ample evidence 


as to why bacchanales have been 
abandoned by our more enlightened 
hostesses. As before, Emil Cooper 
conducted. —J. H., Jr. 


Die Walkure, Dec. 12 


The most prizable feature of the 
season’s first Die Walkitire was to be 
found in the treatment of the great 
score by Fritz Stiedry. Noble as 
this reading has been on _ repeated 
xecasions, this listener can scarcely 
remember when it was distinguished 
by such grandiose sweep and power, 
as well as by such beauty and finish 
of detail. Actually, the conductor 
seemed this time to surpass himself, 
although the stage performance was 
less than memorable. 

With one exception, the 
roles were in familiar hands. Helen 
Traubel was the Briinnhilde, Astrid 
Varnay the Sieglinde, Margaret Har- 
shaw the Fricka, Lauritz Melchior 
the Siegmund, and Mihaly Szekely 
the Hunding. The solitary newcomer 
was Ferdinand Frantz, the Wotan. 
The present reviewer is not anxious 
to rush into print with a final judg- 
ment of the German baritone’s quali- 
ties, which future appearances should 
make clearer. 

This writer did not receive the im- 
pression that Mr. Frantz stems from 
the great line of Wotans who have 
walked the Metropolitan stage. His 
performance was competent, but not 
conspicuous for distinction or vocal 
splendor. It may develop in _ the 
months to come that he has more 
format and more dominating pres- 
ence and authority than he seemed to 
manifest under the trying circum- 
stances of a New York debut. This 
time he seemed restless and exces- 
sively addicted to nervous gestures 
and uncontrolled little movements of 
no particular meaning. Dramatically, 
his Wotan seemed routine. 

His voice, at its best, is an organ 
of some beauty. In the more lyric 
passages of the third act it showed 
signs of unsteadiness, and some of 
the upper tones were negotiated with 
effort. Possibly his best accomplish- 
ment of the evening was his treat- 
ment of as much of the second-act 
narrative as the Metropolitan allots its 
Wotans. The beginning of the great 
passage, in which Mr. Frantz had 
opportunity to make the most of his 
low voice, showed him to advantage. 
In any case, it was a_ reasonably 
promising, if inconclusive, debut. 

As usual, it was in the Todesver- 
kiindigung scene that Miss Traubel 
did some of her finest singing of the 
evening, and, of course, the last part 
of the third act invariably exhibits 
the warmth and radiance of her tones 
to the fullest advantage. Miss Var- 
nay’s Sieglinde had its customary in- 
telligence and pathos. Fricka is not 
one of Margaret Harshaw’s_ out- 
standing roles; and her voluminous 
green robe afflicted the vision. 


There is little to add to what has 
so often been said of Lauritz Mel- 
chior’s Siegmund. This time a musi- 
cal slip or two momentarily imperiled 
the smoothness of things. Mihaly 
Szekely’s Hunding was sung with so 


various 


much beauty of tone that one almost 
missed the rudeness of that barbaric 
chieftain. 

—H. F. P. 
Madama Butterfly, Dec, 13 


Turn about is fair play. Charles 
Kullman, who had relinquished the 
role of Pinkerton to James Melton in 
the season’s earlier performance of 
Madama Butterfly, reciprocated in 
this one by substituting for Mr. Mel- 
ton, who was announced for it but 
was indisposed. The slight taxicab 
mishap that had forced Mr. Kullman 
out of his original assignment left no 
visible marks, and the tenor gave his 
usual relaxed impersonation of the 
naval lieutenant, without, however, 
contributing anything in the way of 
tonal warmth or freedom. Dorothy 
Kirsten repeated, and even improved 
upon, her superb performance of the 
title role, and John Brownlee was 
again the Sharpless. Lucielle Brown- 
ing sang Suzuki for the first time this 
season. The others in the cast were 
Maxine Stellman, Alessio de Paolis, 
George Cehanovsky, Melchiorre 
Luise, and John Baker. Giuseppe An- 
tonicelli conducted. The performance 
was a benefit for the Hebrew Na- 
tional Orphan Home. 
ih. Bs 
Der Rosenkavalier, Dec, 14 


The season’s third performance of 
Der Rosenkavalier was still lifeless in 
the first act, but it was spirited and 
eloquent in the other two, thanks 
largely to Fritz Reiner’s ministra- 
tions in the pit and to Erna Berger’s 
finished singing. Miss Berger is now 
used to the Metropolitan stage and 
acoustics; her impersonation of 
Sophie was more graceful and her 
voice sounded especially warm and 
fine-grained in quality at this per- 
formance. Risé Stevens, long recog- 
nized as a well-nigh ideal Octavian, 
was in excellent form in the last two 
acts. Eleanor Steber, as the Marschal- 





Blanche Thebom as Dalila 


lin, sang certain light phrases so 
beautifully that one wished that she 
would be cast in her former role as 
Sophie, rather than struggle with the 
role she now takes, which again 
proved too heavy for her. Emanuel 
List recited rather than sang much of 
Ochs’ music. Hugh Thompson, as 
Faninal, sang with notably clear dic- 
tion and projection; but he should im- 
prove his grotesque makeup. Giuseppe 
di Stefano still performed the tenor 
aria shakily. The others in the cast 
were also familiar, except that Herta 
Glaz returned as Annina, which has 
always been one of her best roles 
The three orphans were still not let- 
ter-perfect. Mr. Reiner worked won- 
ders in the introduction to the third 
act and in the contrapuntally in- 
genious final pages of the score; and 


mirabile dictu, the audience kept quiet 
and remained almost in a body to the 
end of the opera —R. S 


Tosca, Dec. 15 


This third repetition of Tosca 
brought Lawrence Tibbett’s seasonal 
(Continued on page 35) 
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The Philharmonic-Symphony 
Initiates A Hopeful New Era 


VER since the unceremonious depar- 

ture of Artur Rodzinski in 1947, the 

appointment of a single conductor by 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony So- 
ciety has been a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. For three seasons, the planning of 
the society’s programs has clearly revealed 
the confusion that comes from divided 
authority. Bruno Walter, Leopold Stokow- 
ski, and Dimitri Mitropoulos, along with the 
various guest conductors, have sought—by 
no means always without success—to pre- 
sent lists of music that were interesting in 
themselves, from week to week. But the 
over-all schedule for the season, in these past 
three years, has been too largely a matter of 
accident, happy or unhappy—as witness the 
programming of two Mahler symphonies 
in close juxtaposition next spring, merely 
because the convenient dates for Mr. Walter 
and Mr. Stokowski happen to fall close 
together. 

The appointment of Mr. Mitropoulos as 
sole, unchallenged authority over the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony’s programs is therefore 
a move in the right direction. In his own 
portion of the past two seasons, Mr. Mitro- 
poulos has shown rare catholicity of taste, 
initiative, and artistic courage. It is a truism 
that no conductor who submits himself to 
the scrutiny of the New York press and 
public week after week throughout an entire 
season can ever hope to escape his share 
of adverse or dissenting comment upon this 
or that particular interpretation. But Mr. 
Mitropoulos’ uncommon success with his 
historic Christmas-week presentation of 
Strauss’ Elektra, an achievement few con- 
ductors in New York have rivalled in the 
past decade, does not need to be cited in 
order to fortify his prestige. He has al- 
ready won universal admiration and confi- 
dence by his deep commitment to the most 
vital musical interests, both traditional and 
contemporary, and he has earned his new 
high station through a high and unyielding 
devotion to music as an art he seeks to serve 
without seeking to exploit it. 

Mr. Mitropoulos, it appears, is one of the 
few major conductors in this country who 
has not built his reputation primarily 
through scintillant performances of Ravel’s 
Second Daphnis and Chloé Suite. Tchai- 
kovsky’s Fifth Symphony, Berlioz’s Fan- 
tastic Symphony, or all-Rachmaninoff and 
all-Sibelius programs. From his first ap- 
pearances in New York, he has followed a 
broad scheme. He has sought to keep alive 
and vital those works of the standard reper- 
tory that seem to him to possess enduring 
interest, at the same time that he has been 
willing to forget about the potboilers that 
contribute to a conductor’s personal success 
without enhancing the musical experience of 
his audience. He has hunted out works of 
major consequence by earlier composers 
whose music has not been given an ade- 
quate chance, in the usual redundant concert 
repertoire, to test the response of present- 
day hearers (as witness his services on be- 
half of such works as Mahler’s Sixth Sym- 
phony and Seventh Symphony, Schénberg’s 
Five Orchestral Pieces, Liszt’s A Faust 
Symphony, and Berg’s Violin Concerto). 
And he has steadfastly championed contem- 
porary composers of all beliefs with full 
confidence, instead of limiting himself to the 
safe device of presenting a scattered list of 
short works. He has been almost uniquely 
willing to play full-sized compositions by 





such problematic modernists as Ernst 
Krenek, ged Sessions, and Artur 
Schnabel. e does not give modern com- 


posers a Bo in his programs merely be- 
cause they are fashionable, although he does 
not hold success against them; he is not in- 
fluenced by schools and pressure groups. 

It will be stimul: ating to see how Mr. Mit- 
ropoulos plans the music of his first full- 
scale season. Whatever may have been the 
motives that led the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony board to grant him undivided control 
over the society’s artistic future, the pub- 
lic regards his selection for the conductorial 
post as a move that carries an important 
mandate. It is his task to give the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony a position of undebatable 
leadership in the musical life not only of 
New York, but of the entire nation. U nless 
he conceives its programs with the widest 
possible horizon and with an ardently pro- 
gressive attitude toward the claims of the 
music of our own time, he will have failed 
in his task. 

Of Mr. Mitropoulos’ own intentions, how- 
ever, there would seem to be little reason to 
worry, in view of his past record. Now that 
the board has made so confident and wise a 
choice, the development of its prestige de- 
pends upon its willingness to back him up. 
Obviously, his sponsorship of contemporary 
music has by no means damaged him in pub- 
lic esteem. Will the board regard his align- 
ment with today’s musical interests as an 
asset, or will it begrudge every hour taken 
away from the conventional repertoire and 
instruct him to proceed with care in order 
not to alienate a minority of subscribers 
whose musical tastes are wholly traditional? 
Equally important, will the board, at long 
last, take a positive stand about the duty 
and privilege of employing its influential 
Sunday afternoon broadcasts as means of 
bringing important new and unfamiliar 
works to the attention of the vast radio 
audience, which otherwise, in the commerce- 
ridden present-day scene, has almost no op- 
portunity to hear them? 


Correspondence 


London 

NUMBER of inaccuracies have crept into 

your November announcement of _ the 

forthcoming American visit of the Royal 

Philharmonic Orchestra (of London) and Sir 
Thomas Beecham. 

This orchestra has indeed been engaged for most 
of the current concerts of the Royal Philharmonic 
Society (founded 1813) and was created for that 
purpose, though it fulfills many other engage- 
ments; but the society wouk J doubtless be surprised 


to learn that it “controls” the orchestra. Its con- 
troller is the (ansantrotishe) Sir Thomas Bee- 
cham. 

Sir Thomas founded this orchestra only in 
1946; it cannot therefore have been planning tc 


visit U.S.A. (as your report says) in 1944. The 
orchestra which was planning such a visit was the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra, a different body. 

Your report speaks of the Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra as “believed to be the only orchestra 
now performing in England without financial aid 
of some sort from the Government.” Sir Thomas 
is fond of claiming this, but it is not so. The 
3ournemouth Municipal Orchestra, though muni- 
cipally subsidized, has no state grant. The Royal 
Philharmonic itself, though it receives no direct 
state subsidy, benefits indirectly by accepting en- 
gagements from state- subsidized organizations. 
For the past two years, for instance, it has acted 
as the Glyndebourne Opera Company’s orchestra 
at the state-subsidized Edinburgh Festival. It 
should be borne in mind, too, that the Royal Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra is not a permanent, full-time 
orchestra; its members get a large proportion of 
their engagements elsewhere, as individuals; so its 
problems of organizi ation and finance are different 
from those of Britain’s full-time, weekly-wage, 
state-subsidized orchestras like the London Phil- 
harmonic and the Hallé Orchestra of Manchester. 


—ARTHUR JACOBS 
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NEW piano concerto by David Diamond, 

written for Hortense Monath, who will 

play it next season, was completed last 
month. Its three movements take about twenty 
minutes to perform Rose Bampton and Wil- 
frid Pelletier christened their new home in Green- 
wich, on Christmas Eve. Miss Bampton brought 
the Quattuor Allouette from Montreal to sing the 
old French-Canadian folk song, A la Claire Fon- 
taine, after which the house has been named . 
Stephan Hero gave a violin recital in Boys Town, 
Neb., recently, accompanied by Vincent de Sola, 
who also played groups of piano solos. 

On Feb. 4, Elisabeth Schumann, with Bruno 
Walter at the piano, will give a lieder recital in 
Town Hall, repeating the program she gave in 
London recently. This includes only songs com- 
posed to lyrics by Goethe. The f¢ orthcoming re- 
cital will be the first given together by Miss Schu- 
mann and Mr. Walter in this country ... To 
commemorate the 200th anniversary of the death 
of Johann Sebastian Bach, E, Power Biggs is play- 
ing the complete organ works by the composer on 
weekly programs over the Columbia Broadcasting 

System... The arrival of the liner lle de France, 
on Dec. 27, brought Witold Malcuzynski, Polish 
pianist, me his wife. 

Samuel Barber returned last month from three 
months as musical adviser at the American Acad- 
emy in Rome. A piano sonata by the American 
composer will be given in public tor the first time 
by Viadimir Horowitz at his Carnegie Hall recital 
on Jan. 19. The sonata was commissioned last 
year by Irving Berlin and Richard Rodgers in 
honor of the League of Composer’s 25th anni- 
versary When Arthur Mendel’s Cantata 
Singers present — St. Matthew Passion dur- 
ing the Easter season, Belva Kibler will be the 
mezzo-soprano Pier a 

On April 4, Pierre Monteux, conductor of the 
San Francisco Symphony, will celebrate his 75th 
birthday . Juan Manen will make his American 
debut in Town Hall on March 18. The Spanish 
violinist will follow this with a program of his 
own compositions, on April 2, also in Town Hall. 
Mr. Manen plays a Guarnerius violin that once 
belonged to the family of Felix Mendelssohn; he 
also owns a Stradivarius, willed to him by Pablo 
Sarasate. The latter instrument is kept safely at 
the Musée du Conservatoire de Musique, in 
Madrid. 

Jascha Heifetz will appear as both violinist and 
conductor when he performs Bach’s A_ minor 
Violin Concerto, with the Oklahoma State Sym- 
phony, on Jan. 15. Jn playing Mendelssohn’s 
Violin Concerto on the same program, however, 
he will leave the directorial tasks to Vietor Ales- 
sandro, the orchestra’s regular conductor ; 
When Samuel Sorin and James de la Fuente flew 
to Quebec, during their recent Canadian tour, 
they found that the landing ramps and mooring 
buoys had been removed for the winter and that 
it would be impossible to disembark. The pianist 
and violinist, who had had amphibious training 
during the war, directed the pilot to find a stretch 
of sandy beach below the city near which the 
plane could land. Fishing boats in the vicinity 
helped them to shore. 

A bust of Jean de Reszke, presented by the 
Metropolitan Opera Guild, will be unveiled by Bidu 
Sayao and Carlton Gauld, at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, on Jan. 17. Prior to the unveiling, 
the bust will be covered by the cape Mr. Gauld 
uses as Mephistopheles, made from one of De 
Reszke’s age . daughter, Cecelia, was 
born to Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Marcy, on Dec. 2. 
Mrs. Marcy is the soprano, Jean Dickenson 
On Jan. 15, Gladys Swarthout is going to Hawaii, 


where she will sing four concerts in five days... 
Clair Feit, former public relations director of 
National Concert and Artists Corporation, was 
married to Livio Luzzatto, on Dec. 27 . . . Lili 
Kraus flew to Holland, on Dec. 20, to spend 
Christmas with her children. After the holidays, 
she was scheduled to appear on three British 


Broadcasting Company programs and on six con- 
certs with the Hallé Orchestra. She will then 
resume her post as head of the University of 
Capetown music department. 

In addition to previously scheduled appearances, 
Eugene Conley will sing in two performances of 
sellini’s I Puritani, recently added to the season 
at La Scala, Milan Michael Rhodes will ap- 
pear in Carmen, The Marriage of why, iy Tristan 
und Isolde, and La Traviata at the San Antonio 
Music Festival, in February Hazel Scott 
recently gave her first piano recitals in Panama 

. Claudio Arrauw will be among the soloists to 
appear at the Edinburgh Festival in September .. . 
Enya Gonzales gave birth to a son, Charles, on 
Dec. 28. In private life, the Philippine soprano 
is Mrs. Wendell Beabont. 
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TWENTY YEARS AGO—FANNING THE FLAMES 


Grace Moore, soprano of the Metropolitan, visits 
in Knoxville, Tenn., during a tour of her home state 


Further Developments To Come 


Whether Willem Mengelberg will return to 
America next season as one of the regular con 
ductors of the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
has become a question of absorbing interest in 
Manhattan, with the ruddy little Hollander re- 
ported as openly dissatisfied with the condition 
in which he found the orchestra after the de- 
parture of Arturo Toscanini, and with Toscanini 
reported from abroad as resenting criticism at 
the hands of his colleague. Mr. Mengelberg may 
go to San Francisco to succeed Alfred Hertz, 
who recently resigned as conductor of the San 
Francisco Symphony. 


Don Giovanni Revived 


Mozart’s Don Giovanni was revived at the 
Metropolitan Opera after an absence of 21 years. 


In Ezio Pinza, Mr. Gatti found a very satis 
factory exponent of the Don. The ladies, Donna 
Anna, and Donna Elvira, were sung by Leonora 


Corona and Elisabeth Rethberg. Miss Corona sub- 
stituted for Rosa Ponselle. Beniamino Gigli was 
the Don Ottavio, Editha Fleischer the Zerlina, 
Pavel Ludikar the Leporello, Louis D’Angelo the 
Masetto, and Leon Rothier the Commendatore 
Tullio Serafin conducted. 


Happy New Year, Chicago 


Conforming to the established tradition of 
ushering in the New Year with a_ performance 
of special interest, the Chicago Civic Opera 
presented Riccardo Zandonai’s four-act opera, 


Conchita, for the gala of Dec. 31... it had 
had but one previous performance in Chicago, 
in 1913. Rosa Raisa, Antonio Cortis, and Maria 


Claessens were assigned leading roles, and Roberto 


Moranzoni 


conducted. Sixteen years ago, the 
music of Zandonai was considered slightly in 
advance of the times. Today it demands no con- 
sideration on the score of novelty. 


Men, Women and Tenors 


\ multitude of floral tributes and presentations 
of a more formal order marked the farewell per- 


formance of Frances Alda in Puccini's Manon 
Lescaut at the Metropolitan Opera on Saturday 
afternoon, Dec. 28. The singer made her debut 


on Dec. 
Homer, 


7, 1908, 
Amato, 


with Caruso, 
two last-named 


in Verdi's Rigoletto, 
and Didur. The 


singers were in the audience on Saturday after- 
noon. Mme. Alda stated that she will devote 
a portion of her time to writing a book, which 
is to appear in the spring. 
Already Vieux Jeux? 

The Groupe des Six, Somewhat Battered, Hold 
a Reunion after Ten Years. (Headline). Does 
it seem possible that the famous “wild men” oi 
Paris are (musically) already ten years old? 


Doubtless they hardly recognized each other when 
they met at an anniversary concert in Paris the 
other day. Miss Tailleferre and Messrs. Auric, 
Durey (was there really such a composer?), 
Honegger, Milhaud, and Poulenc—they were all 
there, with their friend and patron saint, Jean 
Cocteau. 


Rudolf Laubenthal rehearsing the Siegfried forging 
with the assistance of a partly concealed stagehand 


Sound Familiar? 


Music of real beauty and significance is be- 


ing written by the younger generation 

posers in Russia today, and lasting credit for 
that is due to the Soviet Government, for the 
aid and encouragement it offers its creative rtists 
according to Serge Prokofieff, who has just ar- 
rived in New York k for his fourth visit to this 


country since the Great Wat 


New Roles for Two Americans 


Rosa Ponselle, aller a delay cause 1 bv illness 
— Donna Anna in Mozart’s Don Gi 
to her list of major successes Though it | 
be too much to say that the role was as fi ed 
a portrayal as her remarkable Norma, either 
vocalization or action, _ she sang mucl het 


Mozartean = stvl 
di fi ulties cleanly and 
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Grace Moore in the role of 
first occasion an American has sung the role ot 
this stage since Geraldine Farrar 
Bright Newcomer 
Gregor Piatigors] voung Russian cellist witl 
trustworthy technique, excellent intonation, and 
flexible bowing, made his debut with the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, on Dec. 26, ut 
der Willem Mengelberg, playing the Dvor ( 
certo 
He Stuck to It 
Giving opera for the American people requires 
more than merely presenting opera in | $ 
and reducing prices. The American Opera 
pany has initiated changes in traditional prod 
tion Vladimir Rosing, the director, t 


novator, and the company’s trainer, bel 


actors are subordinate; the opera is the 


We Didn’t Wait Long for This One 


To the Philadelphia Grand Opera = must 
kudos for the first American performance of 
an opera which had world premiere at Covent 
Garden in London last spring—Judith, with text 
by Arnold Bennett and music by Eugene G 
sens. The Compoocs conducted; Bianca S 


sang the title role; and Wilhelm von Wym«e 


was in charge of the production 


When the Great Unbent 


Musicians’ Gambol Adds Lawnmower 
Typewriters to Modern Orchestra ( Headline ) 
For the benefit of the MacDowell Association, 
two dozen musicians gamboled in Carnegi 


Hall 
With John Philip Sousa conducting 
Sinfonia Domestica 1929 began the 


on Dec. 30 
Romberg’s 


second half of the concert. -Olga Samaroff and 
Chalmers Clifton tooted on miniature trumpets; 
José Iturbi, seated on the floor, tapped a child’s 
drum; Yolando Mér6é and Emilio De Gogorza 
manipulated rattles; Lucrezia Bori blew  trills 
on a mechanical nightingale; Josef Lhevinne 
made a triangle tinkle; Georges Barrére shrilled 
on a fife; Harold Samuel clashed a pair of toy 
cymbals; while Ernest Schelling and Harold 
Bauer doubled on typewriters and lawnmowers 
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RECITALS 


(Continued from page 10) 
Quartet; and Brahms’ Sonata for 
Clarinet and Piano in E flat major, 
Op. 120, No. 2, played by Reginald 
Kell and Erich Itor Kahn. 


a parently unperturbed at having 
li in at very short notice, Mr. 
Kell provided a relaxed, musicianly 
performance that was subtly colored 
and touched with a soothing serenity; 
and Mr. Kahn’s co-operation was 
highly sympathetic. The Paganini 
Quartet played both their assign- 
ments with persuasive assurance and 

suave tone. 
—A. B. 





Venezuelan Music 

Carnegie Recital Hall, Dec, 12 

* Under the sponsorship of the con- 
sul general of Venezuela, Antonio 
Davila-Delgado, a recital of Vene- 
zuelan music was presented for an in- 
vited audience by Fedora Aleman, 
soprano, and Maria Luisa Escobar, 
composer-pianist. The program con- 


sisted largely of arrangements of 
songs of various Venezuelan Indian 
tribes, collected and harmonized by 
Miss Escobar. 

—N. P. 


Viadimir Padwa, Pianist 
Town Hall, Dec, 


Vladimir Padwa’s program included 
three compositions of his own—Vari- 
ations on an Original Theme; Sona- 
tina; and Tom Sawyer Suite—in their 
first New York performances. Emi- 
nently pianistic, these works gave the 
recitalist plenty of opportunity to dis- 
play his very respectable technique, 
and the grandiose Rachmaninoff man- 
ner of the Variations in particular 
seemed made for his style of play- 
ing. 

The same bigness of conception did 
not, however, work too well when he 
applied it to Busoni’s arrangements 


of Bach’s Organ Toccata in C major, 
and the Andantino from Mozart’s Pi- 
ano Concerto in E flat, K. 271; but 
he tamed his approach nicely for a 
group of Mendellsohn Songs With- 
out Words. His over-all view of the 
Beethoven Sonata in D minor, Op. 
31, No. 2, too, was admirable, though 
his hesitating sighs in the Adagio 
overweighted the emotional capacity 
of the piece. i 


Robert Goldsand, Pianist 
Kosciuszko Foundation, Dec, 12 


This was the second in Robert 
Goldsand’s series of six all-Chopin 
recitals, under the auspices of the 
Kosciuszko Foundation, for the bene- 
fit of its Chopin scholarship fund. 
The intimacy of the hall in which the 
pianist is appearing and the use of 
only one piano lamp for light con- 
tinues to create an ideal atmosphere 
for the presentation of the Polish 
composer’s poetic compositions. This 
is not to imply that the music and 
Mr. Goldsand’s playing are mere ro- 
mantic sighing in the night; on the 
contrary, this program and its pre- 
sentation were a happy fusion of 
lyricism, drama, and nobility. 


Produced in such surroundings, the 
piano tone stood out in comparative 
nakedness, and the player’s — 
were quickly apparent. Mr. Gold- 
sand’s playing stood up beautifully 
under such close scrutiny, since his 
assets are many, and his faults prac- 
tically non-existent. His subtle, poetic 
nuances in the unfolding of Chopin’s 
melodies were even more enjoyable 
than in more formal contexts, and the 
sonorities in the dramatic passages 
sounded richer. Above all, Mr. Gold- 
sand’s clean technique and sensitive 
musicianship are put to the services 
of much worthy music. 

A major novelty in this program, 
the Variations on the Rondo from 
Hérold’s Ludovic, in B flat major, 
Op. 12, was so delightful in its charm- 
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ing and fanciful invention that one 
wonders why it does not turn up in 
recitals more often. Mr. Goldsand 
gave it an imaginative reading, as he 
did the rest of the program, which in- 
cluded the études in Opus 10; the Al- 
legro de Concert in A major, Op. 46; 
four mazurkas; three nocturnes; a 
polonaise; a scherzo; and an im- 
promptu. 

—R. E. 


Edith Stearns, Pianist 
Times Hall, Dec, 12 (Debut) 

Edith Stearns included in her first 
New York recital works by Bach, 
Soler, Frescobaldi, Rossi, Poulenc, 
Honegger, Griffes, and Liszt. Miss 
Stearns exhibited a wide dynamic 
range throughout her entire recital, 
and did her best playing in the short- 
er works of the early composers, and 
the Seven Short Pieces, by Honeg- 
ger. Her rhythm was good, and 
much of the time her tone was pleas- 
ing. She lacked the maturity, how- 
ever, to cope with such demanding 
works as the Bach-Busoni Chaconne, 
or Brahms’ Sonata in F minor, for 
she had a tendency to present them 
in short phrases or sections, without 
building a unified whole. 

—G. K. B. 
Virginia Davis, Song-Pantomimist 
Times Hall, Dec, 13 


Virginia Davis combined elements 
of folk-singing, straight recital sing- 


ing, and the refined art of the 
diseuse in this program, entitled 


Portraits in Song. Her offerings in- 
cluded English, French and Ameri- 
can folksongs and ballads; and the 
first New York performance of Hilda 
Emery Davis’ Out of the Mouths of 
the Third Grade, nine songs simply 
and cleverly set, to words by school 
children. Miss Davis employed such 
aids as pantomimic gestures, the 
spoken word, a few pieces of convert- 
ible costuming, and lighting effects, 
in order to evoke the moods of her 
selections, and her excellent diction 
was of great help in her song-char- 
acterizations. 


—A. B. 


Society for Forgotten Music 
Carl Fischer Hall, Dec. 13 

It is some time since the Society 
for Forgotten Music has assembled 
so interesting a program as this 
one. To be sure, the list of works 
was so short that the evening had 
to be padded out with an unusually 
late beginning and an intermission 
long beyond all reason. But the 
hearers were rewarded for all this 
waiting. 

A Quartet in A minor by Gou- 
nod, performed by the SFM Quar- 
tet, opened the session. This com- 
position, about which no informa- 
tion was vouchsafed, was presum- 
ably a student chore of the com- 
poser of Faust. It is richly stocked 
with counterpoint, but its thematic 
content is trivial, and the construc- 
tion is a mechanical job of class- 
room carpentry. The SFM Quar- 
tet of Harry Zarief and David 
Mankovitz, violins; William Schoen, 
viola; and Auron Twerdowsky, 
cellist—played it capably. Much 
more rewarding was a Concerto in 
C minor, by Wilhelm Friedemann 
Sach, for piano and strings, ably 
performed by Heida Hermanns and 
the quartet. The composition proved 
to be an engrossing and vital score, 
which at some moments suggested 
Vivaldi but at others Stamitz and 
other composers of the Mannheim 
school. 

A quintet for piano and strings 
by Johann Schobert, a contempo- 
rary of the youthful Mozart, proved 


to be a series of variations, suf- 
ficiently insipid and _ resourceless, 
but interesting as a sample of the 


soil that nourished the roots of a 
Mozart. More provocative was a 
quartet (one of three the composer 
is said to have written) by the 
Spaniard, Arriage y Balzola, whose 
dates the program gave as 1806- 
1825, but about whom most musical 


dictionaries are silent. Its 
of skill, contain ideas which might 
have done credit to a composer of 


the rank of Clementi. 
—H. F. P. 


Composer's Forum 
McMillin Theatre, Dec, 13 


The Composer’s Forum, directed by 
Ashley Pettis under the auspices of 
the New York Public Library, pre- 
sented works by Spartaco Monello 
and Ben Weber on this, its third, pro- 
gram of the season. Mr. Monello 
was represented by the Adagio from 
a Trio, for piano, violin and cello, 
played for the first time, and by a 
Sonata, for violin and piano, played 
for the first time in New York. Mr. 
Weber’s compositions included Five 
Pieces, for cello and_piano; Second 
Piano Suite; Sonata No. 1, for vio- 
lin and piano; and Concert Aria after 
Solomon. The list of performers in- 
cluded Maro Ajemian, Betty Hersch- 
berg, and Jack Cox, pianists; Bethany 
Beardslee, soprano; Seymour Barab, 
cellist; Anahid Ajemian, violinist; 
Saul Schechtman, conductor, and the 
Five-Wind Ensemble. Douglas Moork 
led the discussion that followed the 


music. 
—N. P 


Lis Broge, Soprano 
Tewn Hall, Dec, 14 (Debut) 

Lis Broge, Swedish-Danish soprano, 
included on her debut recital Mozart's 
aria, Vado, ma Dove? and _ twenty 
excellently chosen songs representing 
German, French, and Scandinavian 
composers. The handsome  sopran 
sang her program with obvious devo- 
tion and earnestness, and with a clear, 
attractive, medium-sized voice. Insuf- 
ficient breath support, however, kept 
her vocalism from being wholly satis- 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Wagenaar Conducts Premiere 


Of Own Symphony In Boston 


XCEPT for the Boston Sym- 

';phony, musical activity ceased 

here during the holidays. The big 
news of recent weeks was Charles 
Munch’s volcanic performance of 
Tchaikovsky's Pathétique Symphony. 
This familiar work was one of Serge 
Koussevitzky’s specialties, and, when 
Mr. Munch announced it, immediate 
speculation arose as to the wisdom 
of stepping boldly into the special 
province of his distinguished prede- 
cessor. 

The answer was given at the con- 
cert at Symphony Hall, on Dec. 23. 
Mr. Munch drove the orchestra at 
empos faster than Mr. Koussevit- 
zky’s, and reached a peak of almost 
frightening intensity in the raging 
emotion of the march and the an- 

uish of the finale. At the same time, 
he brought out certain details that 
\[r. Koussevitzky did not, notably the 
rhythmic accents of the low strings 
at the very beginning and end, and 
the stroke of the tam-tam in the last 
movement. This was an artistic ex- 
pression as raw, naked, and violent 

life. Mr. Koussevitzky’s inter- 

p hay was also memorably passion- 

, but clothed in elegance and the 
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purple richness of the Koussevitzky 
tone. Mr. Munch’s brass and wood- 
winds sounded brighter, almost pierc- 
ing, his strings thinner and more 
forceful. Where Mr. Koussevitzky 
made the symphony a grand tonal 
tragedy, Mr. Munch made it bitingly 
realistic. 

The program also included the first 
performance by his orchestra of Sir 
Hamilton WHarty’s scoring of six 
movements from MHandel’s Water 
Music, and Haydn’s Cello Concerto, 
with Raya Garbousova as_ soloist. 
The evening concert was shifted to 
Thursday, Dec. 22, a avoid Christmas 
Eve. 

ECAUSE of Mr. Munch’s bout 

with influenza, Bernard Wagenaar 
conducted the premiere of his own 
Fourth Symphony, at the concerts on 


Dec. 16 and 17. The work is well 
constructed, elegantly scored, and 
couched in a moderately dissonant 


idiom. Much of it, as sheer sound, 
is pleasant, indeed. There is sur- 
prisingly little motion in the work, 
however, and its five movements seem 
to follow a labored and _ plodding 
course, except for the third one, 
marked Quasi vivace. The rhythms 
have little salience, and the melodic 
contours no individuality. Since com- 
posers are, proverbially, not the best 


conductors of their own music, Mr. 
Munch might have made the sym- 
phony sound more interesting. Un- 


til such time as a professional con- 
ductor essays it, let further judgment 
be suspended. 

Richard Burgin, the orchestra’s 
able concertmaster and associate con- 
ductor, led the rest of the program— 
3rahms’ Variations on a Theme of 
Haydn, substituted for the three pre- 
ludes from Hans Pfitzner’s Palestrina; 
the Overture to Berlioz’ Béatrice et 
Bénédict, and Schubert’s Second 
Symphony. Over the years, Mr. 
Burgin’s conducting has become more 
technically poised and individual; this 
time it seemed to have an ease and 
lightness not observed before. 

The last thing the Boston Sym- 
phony gave us before desartine for 
its second New York visit of the 
season, was Olivier Messiaen’s 
Turangalila-Symphony, which Leon- 
ard Bernstein conducted at his final 
appearances in the regular series, on 
Dec. 2 and 3. Turangalila has been 
properly dealt with in Manhattan by 
this time, but it is of interest to note 
that its sprawling, interminable ten 
movements first amused, then baffled, 
and finally irritated many of the sub- 
scribers. All the same, Mr. Bernstein 
and the gentlemen of the orchestra 
deserve recognition for the many 
hours of exhausting work they must 
have devoted to this difficult and 
futile score. 


FTER 170 years, what is believed 

to be the first local performance 
of Gluck’s eighteenth-century master- 
piece, Iphigenia in Tauris, was given 
by the New England Opera Theatre, 
directed by Boris Goldovsky, at the 
Boston Opera House, on Dec. 11. The 
production, sung in English, was a 
labor of love and noble in aim, but the 
work, static of action and performed 
in a far from brilliant fashion, im- 
pressed many in the large audience as 
merely an interesting museum piece. 
Two singers were heard here for the 
first time, Mariquita Moll, soprano, 
who sang the title role adequately, 
and Robert McFerrin, baritone, as 
Orestes. Mr. McFerrin contributed 
by far the best performance, admir- 
ably sung, acted with tension and dig- 
nity, and clearly enunciated. Through 
no fault of his own, his portrayal 
was somewhat marred by a simply 
awful costume. 

The other 


principals were Gene 


Cox, who sang well as Pylades; Ed- 
mond Hurshell, as King Thoas; 
Willabella Underwood, as Diana; 


Eleanor Davis and Ruth Ramsey, as 
two Priestesses; Edna Mayer, as a 
Greek Maiden; Raymond Wolansky, 
as a Young Scythian; and William 
Henry, as a Priest of Diana’s Temple. 
Barbara Lawthers’ settings, modest 
and simple, were not only suitable but 
admirably decorative, and the cos- 
tumes by Leo Wan Witsen—apart 
from Orestes’ dish-towel number— 
were very good. 

Recent recitals have included the 
Boston debut of Ebe Stignani, on the 
Richmond Celebrity Series, at Sym- 
phony Hall, on Dec. 4. The mezzo- 
soprano was deeply impressive for the 
polish and expertness of her singing 
and for the lustre and size of her 
voice. Giuseppe di Stefano, Metro- 
politan tenor, sang before a large 
audience of the Boston Morning 
Musicales, with a program in the ball- 
room of Hotel Statler, on Nov. 30; 


and at the third concert on_ this 
series, on Dec. 14, Blanche Thebom, 
Metropolitan mezzo-soprano, devoted 


her extensive talents to music by 
Handel, Schumann, Massenet, and 
Celius Dougherty. 

Solomon, who had made his local 
ebut im October, returned to Jordan 
Hall, on Dec. 6, to find every seat 


and availabie foot of stage space sold 
out. This time he played only Chopin, 
and his work was just as excellent, 
technically and expressively, as before. 
He is already scheduled to play in 
Symphony Hall next Nov. 12. 


HE Boston debut of Reginald Kell 

came on Dec. 14, at the first of 
three concerts scheduled by the 
Zimbler String Sinfonietta, in Jordan 
Hali, under the auspices of the ne wly 
established Friends of Chamber Mu- 
sic. Mr. Kell was applauded for his 
playing of the Mozart A major 
Clarinet Concerto, K. 622, and, of 
Bartok’s Contrasts, in which his 
colleagues were Richard 3urgin, 
violinist, and Gregory Tucker, pianist. 
The program also offered an early 
Cassation, K. 63, by Mozart; Tans- 
man’s Triptych (1930), essentially 
old-fashioned music veneered with 
modernity; and Bach’s Third Branden- 
burg Concerto. The Zimbler Sin- 
fonietta consists of Boston Symphony 
men. 

Adolf Busch and Rudolf Serkin 
were rapturously received when they 
presented three Beethoven violin and 
piano sonatas, at Jordan Hall, in the 
Richmond Celebrity Series, on Dec. 
11. They played the Sonata in C 
minor, Op. 30, No. 2; the Sonata in 
G major, Op. 96; and the Kreutzer 
Sonata. 

Paul Cherkassky conducted the 
Civic Symphony in its seasonal bow, 
at the new John Hancock Hall, on 
Dec. 1. The concert offered Be- 
hold a star from Jacob shining, from 
Mendelssohn’s Christus, sung by the 


John Hancock chorus; Rachmanin- 
off’s Second Piano Concerto, with 
Kalman Novak as soloist; and Si- 
belius’ First Symphony, played in 
honor of the composer’s 84th birth- 
day and the work’s fiftieth anni- 
versary. 

Other recitalists have included the 
excellent Chinese pianist, Tung 


Kwong-Kwong, who made her formal 
debut at Jordan Hall, on Nov. 29; 
Thomas L. Thomas, baritone, at Jor- 


dan Hall, on Nov. 20; Frank Glazer, 
pianist, at Jordan Hall, on Dec. 1; 
Jesis Maria Sanroma, playing his 


first Boston piano recital in five years, 
at Jordan Hall, on Dec. 4; Helen 
Alexander, soprano, at Jordan Hail, 
on Dec. 5; Rita La Plante, pianist, at 
Jordan Hall, on Dec. 7; Melba Mc- 
Creery, soprano, at the Women’s Re- 
publican Club, on Dec. 13; Jerard 
Jennings, six-year-old pianist, at Sym- 
phony Hall, on Dec. 11; and Buckner 
Gamby, pianist, at Jordan Hall on 
Dec. 12. The Original Don Cossack 
Chorus sang in Symphony Hall on 
Dec. 10 

—Cyrus DurcIN 
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factory; the tones sometimes lapsed 
from pitch, and phrases were broken 
unnecessarily and cut off at the end 
too abruptly. More disturbing was the 
singer’s difficulty in projecting the 
emotional content of lyrics and music, 
since with each song Miss Broge in- 
dicated to only a limited extent that 
she understood its meaning and mood. 
She came closest to complete realiza- 
tion of a song in Marx’s Der beschei- 
dene Schafer, Greig’s By the Brook, 
and Sibelius’ But My Bird Will Not 
Return. Artur Balsam was the invalu- 
able accompanist. 

R. E. 
Marjorie Lawrence, Soprano 
Town Hall, Dec. 15 


Marjorie Lawrence was cordially 
greeted by an audience that included 
many of her Metropolitan opera col- 
leagues and other artists. Her pro- 
gram began with Beethoven's recita- 
tive and aria, Ah! Perfido, and ended 
with Isolde’s narration, from Act I 
of Wagner’s Tristan und Isolde, and 
it was liberally interspersed with dra- 
matic It was in the works of 
operatic character that Miss Lawrence 
achieved her best effects. Her vital 
temperament and powerful voice were 
at home in music of sweeping lines 
and theatrical style. She was less 
happy in songs like Poulene’s Voyage 
a Paris; Ravel’s La Flute Enchantée; 
and Randall Thompson's Velvet 
Shoes. In these she tended to use 
too much volume and to neglect some 


songs. 


of the nuances of their textual and 
musical character. Her interpreta- 
tions of Brahms’ Nicht mehr zu dir 
zu gehen, and Quilter’s The Fuchsia 
Tree, however, proved that she could 
reduce the scale of her singing to in- 
timate proportions, 

Miss Lawrence sang Ah! Perfido 
in the grand manner, with plentiful 


dramatic thrust, if imperfect vocalism. 
Her top were at times some- 
what strident in quality, and her 
phrases were sometimes clipped short, 


tones 


but she performed it with true 
bravura. She also succeeded in mak- 
ing the luridly romantic text of Du- 
parc’s La Vague et la Cloche emo- 
tionally convincing. In Richard 
Strauss’ lieder, Des Dichters Abend- 


gang, and 

overdid the 
tone 
istic 


Lied an meinen Solin, she 
drama, at the expense of 
quality, verbal clarity and _ styl 
appropriateness, losing her way 
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Marjorie Lawrence 


at the end of Des Dichters Abend- 
gang. Miss Lawrence did everything 
she could for Harriet W va setting 
of the biblical text, The Greatest otf 


Ossy Renardy 


These, which had its first perftorm- 
ance. Paul Meyer’s accompaniments 
were inaccurate in general, and in 


the Strauss and Wagner music barely 
recognizable in the difficult passages. 
Miss Lawrence responded to the ap- 
plause with encores at several points 
during her program. ; 
RK. S. 
Ossy Renardy, Violinist 
Carnegie Hall, Dec, 14 


For his only New York appearance 


of the season, Ossy Renardy offered 
a program — that aside from the first 
New York performance of Bernard 


Stevens’ one-movement Violin So- 
nata — was devoted to standard works. 
His list included Tartini’s Devil’s 
Trill Sonata; Beethoven’s A minor 
Sonata, Op. 23, No. 4; Paganini’s D 
major Concerto; and shorter pieces 
by Szymanowski, Smetana, Chami- 
nade, and Wieniawski. 

Mr. Renardy, who 


was born in 


and had an extensive 


Vienna, career 
as a prodigy in Europe and as a 
young artist in this country before 


Army, was at his best in 
pieces that displayed his fine tech- 
nique. He was equal to the most 
stringent demands of the Tartini so- 
nata, which, despite occasional lapses 
from the purity of tone that other- 
wise characterized his playing, he de- 
livered with considerable sweep and 
rhythmic bite. He was even better in 
the Paganini concerto, in which he 
used Emile Sauret’s fatiguing ca- 
denza. This he played with perfect 
technical command, and with frequent 
flashes of real virtuosic fire. 
In the Beethoven, however, 
the very real beauty of tone with 
which he invested it, his musical im- 
agination seemed to be somewhat 
inhibited. He played with firmly 
maintained line and with musical con- 
tinuity, but there was a coolness about 


entering the 


despite 


his interpretation, a lack of nuance 
and inflection that prevented him 
from presenting much more than a 


statement of the musical facts. 

The sonata by Bernard Stevens, a 
young British composer who is on the 
composition faculty of the Royal Col- 
lege of Music, in London, is a soundly 
constructed, conservative work of 
Chausson-brand romantic tendencies 
Mr. Renardy gave it a musicianly 
interpretation. The best playing of 
the final group came in Wieniawski’s 
Scherzo Tarantelle, in which the fire- 


works sparkled. Walter Bricht was 
the assisting pianist, 
4. By oe 


Charlotte Reinke, Soprano 
Margaret Dunn, Pianist 
Times Hall, Dec, 15 (Debuts) 


Both these recitalists are members 
of the music department of the Uni- 
versity of Syracuse, as is Ernst 
Bacon, who accompanied Miss Reinke, 
and was represented on the program 
by six songs, four of them believed 
to be first New York performances. 
Miss Reinke also sang a Schubert 
group and sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century English pieces. The soprano 
disclosed uncommon musical sensitiv- 
ity, always capturing the exact mood 
of a song. Although her voice was 
small and unprepossessing in quality, 
it was easily produced and sure of 
pitch; and in any case the charm of 


her uniformly tasteful interpretations 
was enough to offset any vocal short- 
ce mings. 

Miss Dunn’s contributions were a 
brief Bach group and Ravel’s Gaspard 
de la Nuit. Merely to have managed 
adequately the devastating difficulties 
of the Ravel suite spoke well for the 
pianist’s technical capacities, and her 
energies were perhaps inevitably di- 
verted from musical communication, 
little of which she achieved. 


Alexander Borovsky, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Dec, 16 


The story of Alexander Borovsky’s 
latest Carnegie Hall recital was much 
the same as that of the others he has 
given in recent seasons. It was a tale 
of substantial technique, solid musi- 
cianship, and a sincere approach to 
whatever he attempted. The eve- 
ning began with a weighty perform- 
ance of Busoni’s piano transcription 
of Bach’s C major Organ Toccata 
and Fugue. It was played with no- 
bility, breadth, and clear exposition 
of its architecture. There was no 
muddiness of tone, yet the sonorities 
were always ample and the dynamic 
scheme well calculated. The fugue 
had light and air, and was executed 
without needless thunderings. The 
slow movement was lofty in its 
pression. 

Having disposed of the 
tion, the pianist provided a contrast 
of rare sensitivity. He has seldom 
done anything better than the F major 
and F minor preludes and fugues 
from the second book of the Well- 
Tempered Clavier. And no less fine 
in its deft and delicate way was his 
playing of Scarlatti’s A major Sonata, 


eX- 


transcrip- 


which he did with brightness and 
witchery. 
Somehow his reading of Bee- 


thoven’s Waldstein Sonata did not 


maintain this level. It was, on the 
whole, monotonous and superficial. 
Krom a player who brought to the 
two masterpieces from the Well- 


Tempered Clavier such carefully 
graduated nuances and poetry of ex- 
pression the Beethoven Sonata was 
surprising because of its earth-bound 
quality. 

The second half of the program 
offered, for the first time here, 
Premiére Communion de la Viérge, 
by Olivier Messiaen, from his Vingt 
Regards sur I’Enfant Jésus. As 


music it is tingling, pretty, and shal- 
low. Manifestly, Mr. Borovsky likes 
it, however, and he delivered it with 
the tonal effects it requires. And he 
differentiated it very subtly from 
Prokofieff’s three Visions Fugitives, 
Op. 22, and A minor Scherzo, which 


followed. A Chopin group, which in 


cluded the C sharp minor Mazurka, 
Op. 50, No. 3, the D flat Nocturne, 
the Black Key Etude, and the A flat 
Polonaise brought the program to an 
end. It was good Chopin playing, 
carried out without excesses or arti- 
fices. a a 


Oratorio Society 
Carnegie Halli, Dec. 17 

The Oratorio Society’s Christmas 
performance of Handel’s Messiah is a 
different 


very affair nowadays from 
the drab, hopelessly routine business 
it used to be, when pious folk sat 
through it solely as a holiday ritual. 
For some years now the society’s 


presentations of the 
undefiled entirety, 
monly capable 


great work in its 

under the uncom- 
direction of Alfred 
Greenfield, have so revivified the mas- 
terpiece that this annual Messiah has 
grown to be an artistic experience of 
the first order. On this latest occasion, 
the performance was in certain re- 
spects better than any recent ones. 
The singing of the Oratorio Society 
was of a higher grade in tone quality, 
balance and dynamics, it actually 
seemed, than at any time within the 
past decade. The orchestra played 
well, and, for the greater part, the 
achievements of the solo quartet were 
marked by uncommon style, expres- 
siveness, and virtuosity. 
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cannot sufficiently thank the Oratorio 
Society and the industry of Mr. 
Greenfield for the scrupulous devotion 
which this restudy has involved. The 
soloists were Ellen Faull, soprano; 
J Madeira, contralto; Howard 
Jarratt, tenor; and Yi-Kwei Sze, bass. 


Mr. Jarratt and Mr. Sze sang their 
great arias with notable technical 
(Continued on page 20) P 
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Bela Bartok’s 
Viola Concerto 
Given Premiere 


MINNEAPOLIS \ major event of 
the season was the world premiere of 
Béla Bart6ék’s Viola Concerto, on 
Dec. 2, presented by the Minneapolis 
Symphony, conducted by Antal 
Dorati, with William Primrose as the 
soloist, in Northrop Auditorium. The 
work takes only twenty minutes to 
perform, is highly compact, and full 
of important material. The most im- 
mediately appealing of its three sec- 
tions, the finale, seems to be a Rou- 
manian rather than a Hungarian 
dance, filled with exhilarating swift 
changes of tempo. The second sec- 
tion, marked Adagio religioso, pre- 
sents melodic material of great beau- 
tv, while the long first section re- 
sembles a fantasia. As a whole, the 
work is quite moving, and it was mag- 
nificently performed by Mr. Primrose, 
\lr. Dorati, and the orchestra. The 
remainder of the program included 
the chorale-fantasy trom Bach’s Can- 
tata No. 41, Jesu, nun sei gepreiset; 
Hlaydn’s Symphony No. 96, in D 
major, known as The Miracle; and 
the Moussorgsky-Ravel Pictures at an 
l.xhibition 


Set Svanholm appeared as_ soloist 
on the Nov. 18 program of the or- 
chestra, which was limited to works 


by Strauss and Wagner. The tenor 
sang Apollo’s aria trom Daphne and 
Siegmund’s monologue and love song 
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OPENING A SERIES IN CALIFORNIA 


With Joseph Schuster, backstage after his cello recital for the Long Beach 
Civic Music Association, are, from the left, Mrs. Fergus McKay, William R. At- 
kinson, Mrs. John H. Harris, members of the board; Mrs. William R. Atkinson, 
secretary, and (right) Edward Mattos, accompanist. The series also includes 
the Four Piano Ensemble, Iva Kitchell, Eleanor Steber, and Thomas L. Thomas 


from Die Walkiire. Mr. Dorati also 
conducted Don Juan, the Dance of 
the Seven Veils from Salome, and ex 
cerpts from Gdétterdammerung and 
Die Meistersinger. 

On Nov. 25, William Kapell played 
two works with the — orchestra, 
Mozart’s Piano Concerto in G major, 
kK. 453, and Rachmaninoff’s Rhapsody 
on a Theme of Paganini. In addition, 
Mr. Dorati conducted Mozart’s Sym- 
phony in C major, K. 338, and Three 
Sea Interludes from Benjamin Brit- 
ten’s Peter Grimes. The concert, on 
Dec. 9 offered Ruth Posselt as solo 
ist in Samuel Barber’s Violin Con 
certo; the Overture to Gluck’s Iphi 
genia in Aulis; Brahms’ Third Sym- 
phony; and = Tchaikovsky’s Romeo 
and Juliet. 

Nine members of the orchestra were 


the soloists on the season’s third 
Twilight Concert, on Noy. 13. Henry 
Kramer, Harold Levine, Clifton 


Jackson, and Walter Targ played the 
solo parts in Vivaldi’s Concerto for 
Four Solo Violins and Strings, in B 


minor. Mozart's Sinfonia Concer 
tante, for oboe, clarinet, horn, bas 
soon, and orchestra, presented 


Walter Thalin, 
William 


Angelucci, 
Linder, and 


Rhadames 


Waldemar 


Santucci as soloists. Ann Nisbet 
was heard in  Debussy’s Danses 
Sacrée et Profane, for harp and 


strings; and Strauss’ Till Kulenspiegel 
completed the program. 

At the fourth Twilight Concert, on 
Nov. 27, James Aliferis was the guest 
conductor. He had the assistance of 
the University of Minnesota Chorus, 
of which he is director; Donna Sor- 
enson, soprano; and Roy Schuessler, 
baritone, in the presentation of 
Vaughan Williams’ Dona Nobis 
Pacem and the Coronation Scene 
from Moussorgsky’s Boris Godounoff 
Mr. Aliferis opened the program 
with the first performance in its pres- 
ent form of his Fantasy for Or 
chestra, Minnesota 1849, extracted 
from the music for Rifle, Axe and 
Plow, presented by the university 
last spring in commemoration of the 
Minnesota Territorial Centennial. 

The program for the following 
Twilight Concert, on Dec. 4, con- 
ducted by Mr. Dorati, included the 
Overture to Berlioz’ Bevenuto Cellini; 
Strauss’ Don Juan; Ravel’s Bolero; 
and Wieniawski’s Concerto in D 
minor, with Raphael Druian, the or- 
chestra’s concertmaster, as soloist. 

Guiomar Novaes gave a piano re 
cital in Northrop Auditorium, on 
Nov. 29, as a presentation of the 
University Artists Course; and the 
recently formed Aeolian Trio gave its 
second concert, on Noy. 27, in Scott 
Hall. 


ARNOLD ROSENBERG 


Kubelik Conducts 
Pittsburgh Symphony 


Pirtspurcu, PENNA.—Rafael Kube 
lik appeared as guest conductor of the 
Pittsburgh Symphony in two concerts 
recently. His programs included such 
contrasting works as Schubert’s Sym 
phony in © major and Martinu’s Dou 
ble Concerto. Both were interpreted 
in masterly fashion. A somewhat pop 
ular program, conducted by Vladimir 
sakaleinikoff, included Rachmaninoff's 


Second Piano Concerto, with Jorge 
Bolet as soloist 

The Mendelssohn Choir gave its 
annual holiday performance of — the 


Messiah, in which. Wellington Ezekiel, 
bass, and Florence Isiminger, con 
tralto, were the outstanding soloists 
The Bach Choir work by 
Kodaly and Christmas carols, and pre 
sented Fernando Germani in 
solos, on the same program. 

A recital by Viola Mitchell, vio 
linist, and Leonard Shure, pianist, was 
sponsored by the New Friends of 
Music, in Carnegie Music Hall, on 
Nov. 21 Beethoven's Diabelli Vari 
itions was among the works played 
by Mr. Shure. Harry Franklin, pia 
nist, and Kras Malno, violist, gave a 
joint program at the YM and YWHA, 
on Dec. 14.) Mr. Franklin's playing of 
Beethoven's Appassionata Sonata was 
especially effective 

Two productions were staged by the 
Pittsburgh Opera Society in_ recent 
months. A performance of Faust in 
cluded Raoul Jobin, Nadine Connor, 
and Nicola Moscona in the cast, and 
one of Madama Butterfly had Irma 
(sonzales, Nino Martini, and Carlos 
Alexander in the leading roles 

The Don Cossack Chorus gave its 
annual program on Dec. 13, ard Am 
paro Iturbi gave a piano recital in Mt 
Lebanon, on Noy. 28 


J. Frep Li 


sang a 


organ 


Utah Symphony Gives 
Verdi Requiem Twice 


Satr Lake Ciry.—The Utah Sym 
phony, conducted by Maurice Abra 
vanel, gave performances of Verdi's 


Requiem on Dec. 9 and 10, at Kings 

bury Hall, assisted by a 300-voice 
chorus, trained by University of Utah 
instructors under the direction of Le 

roy J. Robertson; and Blanche M 
Christensen, soprano; Rachel Conner, 
mezzo-soprano; Walter Richardson, 
tenor; and Harold H. Bennett, bass, 
as soloists. On Nov. 30, the orchestra 
_presented a program at the Tabernacle, 
where Mr. Abravanel conducted Schu- 
bert’s Unfinished Symphony, Beetho 
ven’s Egmont Overture, the Polka and 
Fugue from Weinberger’s Schwanda, 
and Rimsky-Korsakoff's Scheherazade 
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skill, particularly in their treatment of 
the great Handelian divisions, in airs 
like Every Valley and Why Do the 
Nations? Mr. Jarrett’s delivery of 
Thy Rebuke Hath Broken His Heart 
and of Behold and See captured the 
pathos of these pages with extraordi- 
narily searching effect. This was ora- 
torio singing wholly in the great man- 
ner. So, too, was Mr. Sze’s superbly 
schooled management of the bass airs. 
For the most part Miss Faull’s vocal- 
ism was of a finished order; and Miss 
Madeira’s contributions, if not always 
flawless from technical standpoints 
vocalism, were often deeply expres- 
sive. 





—H. F. P. 


Antony Zungolo, Violinist 
Town Hall, Dec, 17, 3:00 (Debut) 
Technical proficiency and a pleasant 
tone were the chief attributes Antony 
Zungolo revealed at his first New 
York recital. The violinist, a former 
member of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
played with experienced competence, 
if without much differentiation of 
musical approach and little variety of 
color, a program centered around Dr. 
Herman M. Parris’ unaccompanied 
Suite in E minor—an improvisatory 
four-movement work without any 
particular direction or style, which re- 
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ceived its first performance in 
America. Mr. Zungolo’s other offer- 
ings included the Paganini-Wilhelmj 
Concerto in D major; the Chopin- 
Sarasate Nocturne in flat; the 
Falla-Kreisler Danse Espagnole; and 
the Ravel-Kochanski Pavane. 

—A. B. 
Korean Program 
Times Hall, Dec, 17, 2:30 


A program of music and dances 
by Korean artists, presented in Times 
Hall, included among its performers 
Cha-Kyung Kim, soprano; Kisun 
Yun, pianist; and Taik Won Cho and 
Sun Young Kim, dancers. Miss Kim 
had the assistance of Leslie Harnly, 
pianist, and Catherine Lewis, flutist, 
in singing a group of works by 
Cherubini, Mozart, H. Lee, and 
Harry R. Bishop. Mr. Yun played 
numbers by Chopin, Rachmaninoff, 
and Medtner. Mr. Cho and Miss 
Kim performed Korean dances in au- 
thentic costumes to recorded Korean 
music, 

—N. P. 
Trapp Family Singers 
Town Hall, Dec. 17, 5:30 

The Trapp Family Singers’ annual 
custom, begun in 1938, of giving a 
Christmas concert here in December 
has become one of the pleasantest 
events of each season. This year’s 
program, directed, as usual, by Father 
Franz Wasner, was no less _heart- 
warming as a devotional gesture and 
pleasurable as a musical experience. 
rhe group’s program was a happy 
blend of old sacred music, Christmas 
carols, rarely sung nineteenth-century 
works, and instrumental pieces. ; 

Special interest attached itself to 
the first performances in America, at 
this concert, of the second and third 
of the six songs which make up 
Hugh Wolf's Geistliche Chore. These 
a cappella sacred songs are quite 
beautiful in their part writing, but 
the composer’s harmonic idiom, with 
its chromaticism and enharmonic 
shifts, does not lend itself too well 
to unaccompanied singing —a_ fact 
borne out by Father Wasner’s a cap- 
pella arrangement of Wolf’s song, Ah, 
how fair that Infant’s eyes, also pre- 
sented on this program. This last 
work lost much of its effectiveness in 
its new form, because the pitch de- 
viations from the tempered scale, 
natural to unaccompanied singing, ob- 
scured Wolf's lovely harmonic pro- 
gressions. 

The Christmas carols, presented by 
the family on a stage lit only by a 
candle and several lanterns, were sung 
with professional smoothness coupled 
with a sincerity and informal spon- 
taneity that reflected the joyous reli- 
gious atmosphere of the season. The 
instrumental music, which included the 
use of recorders, a viola da gamba 
and a virginal, received exceptionally 
skillful performances at the hands of 
members of the family, including the 
ten-year-old Johannes Trapp. The 
program was_ repeated, with slight 
variations, on Dec. 18, in Town Hall 
at 3 p.m. 

—R. E. 


Jennie Tourel, Mezzo-Soprano 
Town Hall, Dec, 17 

Paul Hindemith’s song cycle after 
Rainer Maria Rilke’s Das Marien- 
leben, which Miss Tourel and Erich 
Itor Kahn introduced in its ‘revised 
version at a concert of the New 
Friends of Music last season, was re- 
peated on this occasion, in observance 
of the Christmas season. Rilke’s 
poems constitute one of the religious 
masterpieces of twentieth century 
literature, and Hindemith’s music ful- 
fils them in the same sense that 
Schubert and Wolf fulfil Goethe's 
poetry, by transmuting into musical 
terms the psychological and aesthetic 
implications of the verse. The cycle 
offers the listener a lofty experience 
for it is a dedicated work, as are 
the religious paintings of the six- 
teenth century, or Bach’s Passions. 

Usually a composer emphasizes the 
sensuous qualities of the poetry he is 
setting, but Hindemith’s music for 


Das Marienleben affords a paradox- 
ical exception to this rule. It is 
severer in tone, less sensuous in its 
play of sonorities, almost ascetic, in 
comparison with Rilke’s gorgeous 
poems; but it loses nothing thereby, 
for it enhances the mysticism and 
grandeur of the poet’s conception. 

At the time that Miss Tourel and 
Mr. Kahn gave the premiere of the 
new version of the cycle their superb, 
devoted interpretation made a deep 
impression. This time it was even 
freer and more directly communica- 
tive. Miss Tourel sang the fear- 
somely difficult voice part so beauti- 
fully that one was never conscious 
of its technical problems, and Mr. 
Kahn’s playing of the piano was 
equally sensitive and masterful. A 
long ovation followed the perform- 
ance. 

—R.S. 

Norman Secon, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Dec, 18, 5:30 


Norman Secon presented a program 
that included Buxtehude’s Organ 
Prelude and Fugue in D_ minor, 
transcribed by Prokofieff; Dussek’s 
Sonata, Op. 10; Rachmaninoff’s Vari- 
ations on a Theme of Corelli; 
Franck’s Prelude, Chorale and Fugue; 
Albéniz’s Leyenda; Pittaluga’s Danza 
de la Hoguera; Falla’s Andaluza; 
Chopin’s Scherzo in C sharp minor; 
Liszt’s Valse Oubliée; and the 
Strauss-Griinfeld Soirée de Vienne. 

From this recital it was difficult to 
evaluate Mr. Secon’s stature as a 
musician. He has a formidable tech- 
nique; he can play a lovely melody; 
and he seldom hits a wrong note. But 
his entire recital was marred by in- 
sistent lingerings over phrases, over 
every beautiful sound, at the expense 
of the onward sweep of such an ex- 
tended work as Franck’s Prelude, 
Chorale and Fugue. The Chopin 
scherzo was so fast that it was hard 
to hear; even though there were few 
missed notes, rhythmic and melodic 
lines were broken. The music seldom 
had a chance to speak for itself. 

G. K. B. 
Josef Marais and Miranda 
Town Hall, Dec, 18 

The third New York recital of 
Josef Marais and Miranda, specialists 
in songs of the African veld, pro- 
vided an evening of the utmost de- 
light for the large audience they have 
won through their concerts, radio 
broadcasts, and recordings. The two 
artists are admirable team-mates, and 
their artistry is of a high order. 
Whether he is singing, playing the 
guitar, or explaining the meaning of 
the songs, Mr. Marias_ unfailingly 
maintains a quiet dignity. Miranda, 
beautifully gowned in rose satin, gave 
so simple and unassuming an impres- 
sion that one had to look a second 
time in order to become aware of the 
sophistication of her simplicity, and 
to realize that every gesture and every 
inflection was conceived with an ac- 
tress’ care. 

This year Marais and Miranda sang 

in addition to their familiar songs 
of the veld—a wide variety of songs 
from England, Scotland, France, Hol- 
land, and America. Sometimes Mr. 
Marais beat out rhythms on the wood 
of his guitar as he played and sang. 
In The Crickets, Miranda not only 
sang and hummed, but also produced 
sound effects with her hands. Many 
of the songs were humorous; but 
some, like My Heart Is Sad, were 
full of poignancy. The performers 
made the most of each song, without 
resorting to exaggeration or vulgarity. 


The 


high level of expert presenta- 
tion the entire recital maintained 
might well serve as a lesson to many 


young artists. 

G.K.B. 
New Friends of Music 
Town Hall, Dec. 18, 5:30 


The program at this concert was 
made up of Brahms’ Piano Trio in 
C minor, Op. 101, and Clarinet Trio 
in A minor, Op. 114; and Mozart’s 
Piano Trio in E major, K. 542. The 
accomplished artists were Erich Itor 





Kahn, pianist, Giorgio Ciompi, vio- 
linist, and Benar Heifetz, cellist, of 
the Albeneri Trio; and Reginald Kell, 
clarinetist. It was interesting to hear 
two late Brahms chamber works to- 


gether, for the intellectuality and 
noble reserve of the music gained 
rather than lost through the pro- 


longation of the mood over two thirds 
of the program. 

The C minor Piano Trio seems al- 
mostly deliberately ungrateful for the 
instruments, yet it has a _ logic, 
subtlety of invention, and majesty 
that remind one of the late Beethoven. 
Especially difficult to integrate is the 
first movement, with its heroic in 
troduction and explosive attacks for 
both piano and strings. Mr. Kahn, 
Mr. Ciompi, and Mr. Heifetz played 
it with vigor and excellent co-ordina- 
tion. It was a highly intelligent, if 
emotionally rather pallid, interpreta- 
tion. In the Clarinet Trio, the tem- 
perature rose perceptibly. Mr. Kell’s 
tone had none of the harshness and 
hardness that the clarinet can easily 
produce in less skilled hands, and he 
showed himself to be a musician of 
the keenest intelligence and finest 
taste. Throughout the trio he 
phrased and shaded with constant at- 
tention to the playing of his col- 
leagues and with a sensitive ear for 
the coloristic possibilities of the 
music. The Mozart Trio, containing 
passages in the first movement of 
curiously Brahmsian harmonic tex- 
ture, was deftly performed.  Inci- 
dentally, its place at the end of the 
program emphasized Mozart’s  in- 
comparable sense of balance and in- 
strumentation, in contrast to the thick 
and overladen’ sonorities of the 
3rahms works. 






—R. S. 
Sara Kaufman, Mezzo-Soprano 
Town Hail, Dec. 19 (Debut) 

Sara Kaufman was born in Pater- 
son, N. J., and has appeared in opera 
in Boston and New Haven. For her 
New York debut, the mezzo-soprano 
assembled a widely varied program, 
with some unusual features. Three or- 
gan preludes by Brahms had been sup- 
plied with German words and _ ar- 
ranged for voice and piano by Paul 
Weiner, the evening’s expert accom- 
panist, who also arranged for two 
pianos and voice the final section (Der 
Abschied) of Mahler’s Das Lied von 
der Erde. Jascha Zayde was the capa- 
ble assisting pianist in this work. 
Asie, from Ravel’s Shéhérazade, and 
his Deux Mélodies Populaires 
Grecques, were the French represent- 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Four Groups Present Opera 
Performances In Philadelphia 


Philadelphia 


HE Italian mezzo-soprano, Ebe 

Stignani, who gave a memorable 

recital here on Dec. 1, returned 
to sing the role of Azucena in the 
Philadelphia La Scala Opera Com- 
pany production of Il Trovatore, at 
the Academy of Music, on Dec. 15. 
Her sumptuous voice, excellent mu- 
sicianship, and fine acting ability gave 
her performance a great emotional 
power that will not be forgotten soon. 
Herva Nelli made an _ admirable 
Leonora, visually and vocally; and 
Cesare Bardelli sang the role of Count 
di Luna with resonance and power. 
Giuseppe Bamboschek conducted, Bal 
let divertissements by William Sena 
were added. 

Joan Hammond, who sang with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra in London 
last spring, was the soloist it. the or- 
chestra’s seventh pair of concerts, on 
Nov. 25 and 26, at the Academy of 
Music. The Australian soprano sang 
the Mozart scene, Misara, dove son! 
and aria, Ah! non son’ io che parlo, 
K. 369; the aria, Abscheulicher, wo 
eilst du hin? from Beethoven's Fi- 


delio; and the letter scene from Tchai- 
kovsky’s Eugene Onegin. Her full- 
bodied, mature voice was well pro- 


duced, and her diction notably clear 
The program, conducted by Eugene 
Ormandy, also included a delicately 
defined reading of Mozart’s Jupiter 
Symphony and the first performance 
in Philadelphia of Hindemith’s Sym- 
phonia Serena. 

On Dec. 2 and 3, Mr. Ormandy 
conducted the orchestra in a Richard 
Strauss memorial program. It opened 
with the Suite from Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme, a delightfully melodic 
work that deserves more frequent pner- 
formance. Till Eulenspiegel and Don 
Ouixote, both conducted with excep- 
tional insight by Mr. Ormandy, com- 
pleted the program. 

Lorne Munroe, a recent graduate 
of the Curtis Institute of Music, a 
pupil of Gregor Piatigorskv, and a 
Naumburg Award winner for 1949, 
appeared with the orchestra on Dec. 
5, in the season’s second youth con- 
cert. He played Dvorak’s Cello Con- 
certo with tonal beauty and_techni- 
cal facility. 


HE orchestra’s ninth pair of con- 

certs. on Dec. 9 and 10, presented 
Erica Morini as soloist in Brahms’ 
Violin Concerto. Breadth of style and 
depth of feeling were beautifully com- 
municated in her remarkable perform- 
ance of this work. Mr. Ormandy con- 
ducted the Vivaldi-Molinari Concerto 
No. 2, for strings and cembalo, from 
L’Estro Armonico, and the first Phila- 
delphia performance of Vaughan Wil- 
liams’ Sixth Symphony. 

Viennese music dominated the con- 
certs of Dec. 16 and 17. The first half 
of the program presented Mozart's 
Bassoon Concerto in B flat, K. 191, 
with Sol Schoenhbach as the fine solo- 
ist; the Overture to Reznicek’s Donna 
Diana ; and Schubert’s Third Sym- 
phony. The second half of the pro- 
gram commemorated the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the death of Johann 
Strauss. The composer was repre- 
sented by the Overture to The Gypsy 
Baron, three polkas, and two waltzes 
—Veoeices of Spring, and Tales from 
the Vienna Woods. Mr. Ormandy 
played the Strauss music with light- 
ness and a delightful flair. 

Maggie Teyte brought her reper- 
tory company to Philadelphia in a 
series of concert-operas, given at 
Witherspoon Hall. The opening work, 
Gounod’s Faust. given on Nov. 28, pre- 
sented Louisa Kinlock as Marguerite 


colored cloaks over their evening 
clothes to suggest the characters they 
portrayed, projected their roles well. 
Miss Teyte delivered the narration, 


written by Stephen Spender. Before 
the opera, Miss Teyte sang songs by 
Duparc, Fauré, and Chausson 

The following night the company 
gave Offenbach’s La Périchole, with 
Miss Teyte in the title role. Stage 
props, costumes, and action were used 
in this presentation, and the good- 
humored work was well received. 


Gounod’s Roméo et Juliette, sung the 
next night, might have been improved 
by further condensation. 


Bernard L. Sackett, the young 
Philadelphia impresario who broug ht 
the Teyte Repertory Company here, 


presented Richard Dyer-Bennet, tenor, 
at Witherspoon Hall, on Dec. 2 On 
Nov. 30, Lauritz Melchior sang a 
recital at the Academy of Music, un- 
der the auspices of the Philadelphia 
Forum. The tenor’s program, similar 
in content to last year’s, included Wag- 
nerian arias and lieder; and selections 
from his recent motion picture, Lux- 
ury Liner, and from South Pacific 

The Robert Shaw Chorale, which 
appeared at the Academy of Music 
on Dec. 8, sang music by Bach, Pou 
lenc, Debussy, Rameau, Verdi, and 
Moussorgsky, as well as American 
folk with precision and a well 
blended tone. Solo parts were taken 
by members of the chorus. 


songs, 


WO works were played for the 
first time in this city by the New 
Chamber Orchestra of Philadelphia, 
at the Academy of Music, on Dec. 11 


Mendelssohn's Symphony in C ma- 
jor, for strings, written when the com 
poser was fourteen, and William Schu 
man’s Symphony for Strings, com 
missioned by the Koussevitzky Foun- 
dation in 1943 \ performance of 
Handel’s Viola Concerto in B minor, 
had Max Aronoff as soloist. 

On Dec. 13, the Philadelphia Music 
Club presented Debussy’s L’Enfant 
Prodigue and Humperdinck’s Hansel 


and Gretel in the Wanamaker Audi- 
torium. Both were sung in English 
by the Philadelphia Conservatory of 


Music opera group. Two-piano accom- 
paniments were supplied by Ralph 
Leiby and Thomas Waddell. 

A series of three Great Master 
Choral Concerts was launched at the 
Academy of Music, on Dec. 14, by the 
Philadelphia Bach Festival Society 
The festival chorus of 220 mixed 
voices, assisted by Joseph Laderoute, 
tenor, and Marshall Heinbaugh, bari 
tone, participated in the program, 
which included a Bach cantata, Thou 
Shepherd Bountiful, Hear Us; 
Brahms’ Nanie; and other works. 
Sherwood Kains, successor to James 
\llan Dash, began his first full season 
as the chorus’ regular conductor with 
this concert. 

The Charles Wagner Opera Com- 
pany presented Cavalleria Rusticana 
and Pagliacci, on Dec. 13, under the 
auspices of the Philadelphia Forum. 
The Budapest String Quartet gave a 
concert on Dec. 9 at the Settlement 


Music School for the benefit of the 
school’s scholarship fund. The Incar 
nate Word, by Robert Elmore, Phila- 
delphia composer, was performed at 
the First Presbyterian Church, on 
Dec. 11, conducted by Alexander 
McCurdy and narrated by Norris 
West. 


George Kleinsinger composed Ad- 
ventures of a Zoo in honor of the 
75th birthday of the Philadelphia Zoo, 
the oldest institution of its kind in 
the United States, and the work was 
played for the first time by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, conducted by Alex- 
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K & | 7 Brent Williams as Faust, Ralph Ma- ander Hilsberg, in the children’s con- 
gelssen as Valentin, and Carl Fred- cert, on Dec. 17. The St. Peter’s Boy 
’ erickson as Mephistopheles. Miss Kin- Choir, directed by Harold W. Gil- Contralto 
Baritone lock sang fluently in a subdued man- bert, sang a cappella selections. 
ner; and the male singers, who wore —JaAneE L. Drepericus 
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atives; works by Obradors, Respighi, 
and Cimara formed a Spanish- Italian 
group; and the closing selections in 
English included songs by Rachmani- 
noff and Gretchaninoff. 

Miss Kaufman applied herself to 
every piece with a great deal of musi- 
cal sensibility, and colored her rich 
voice knowingly. Her best interpre- 
tations were those that required emo- 
tional reserve—such as the solemn 
3rahms arrangement, which was re- 
ceiving its first performance, and the 
darkling Mahler excerpt, which, with 
all the leanness of the two-piano re- 
duction as compared to Mahler’s or- 
chestra, was highly affecting where 
the singer’s delivery was concerned. 
Songs of outward feeling, however, 
called forth a tendency towards ex- 
cesses; Obradors’ Romance de_ los 
Pelegrinitos was weighted with plat- 
form manners, dragged tempos, and 
unsteady rhythms. 

Her diction was good in all five 
languages; although on the debit side 
there could be added a slight, if all- 
pervading, tremolo, and insecure tones 
above and below her lovely middle 
register. All in all, Miss Kaufman’s 
recital, however uneven, was a highly 
promising start. 





—A.B. 
Willa Cotten, Soprano 
Times Hall, Dec, 19, (Debut) 
_In her first New York recital, Willa 
Cotten presented folk songs of Italy, 
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Schubert, 
Debussy, 
Gibbs, and 


and works by Respighi, 
Brahms, Mozart, Hahn, 
Ravel, Niles, Lubin, 
Dougherty. 

Miss Cotten’s voice possessed a 
flute-like natural quality, which show- 
ed to the best advantage in the higher 
register. The middle and lower por- 
tions of her voice seemed forced, and 
did not project well. The second half 
of the concert found the soprano 
more relaxed, more animated in her 
presentations, and more aware of con- 
texts. But the listener had already 
lost interest during the first half of 
the program, because of its lack of 
imagination and insight. 


—G. K. B. 


Alexander Uninsky, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Dec, 19 

It was not until he reached the De- 
bussy pieces on the second half of 
his program that Mr. Uninsky was 
completely in the vein, and even in 
these the nervous tension and tend- 
ency towards excessive sonority and 
speed that had marked his interpre- 
tations of Chopin earlier in the re- 


cital cropped out again. Only in 
Chopin’s Berceuse did Mr. Uninsky 
achieve the shimmering _ colors, 


smoothness and lightness of touch 
that are among his chief assets As 
an interpreter. lis playing of the 
Fantaisie in F minor, the Ballade in 
G minor, and the Barcarolle was hard 
driven, strident, and often too rapid 
for complete accuracy. He has per- 
formed far more sensitively at other 
recitals. One missed poetic imagina- 
tion and psychological penetration in 
the more demanding Chopin works, 
such as the Barcarolle, in which Mr. 
Uninsky solved the difficult problem 
of the transitions of tempo from sec- 
tion to section largely by ignoring 
them, making an abrupt change each 
time. 

The Debussy group included the 
Etudes, Pour les degrés chromatiques, 
Pour les huits doigts, and Pour les 
octaves; Reflects dans l'eau; La 
Sérénade interrompue; Ce qu’a vu le 
vent de l'Ouest; La terrasse des au- 
diences du clair de lune; and Feux 
dartifice. In this music the pianist 
seemed less tentative in his approach, 
and his technical brilliance was more 
happily displayed. 


—R. 


Hadley Memorial Concert 
Times Hall, Dec. 20 

The National Association for 
American Composers and Conductors 
gave this concert in honor of the 
birthday of Henry Hadley, its found- 
er, who was born Dec. 20, 1870, 
and died in 1937. The major offer- 
ing of the evening was Burrill Phil- 
lips’ opera buffa, Don’t We All, per- 
formed with the composer at the 
piano, and with Josephine Fisher, 
contralto, Ted Bodenheimer, _ bari- 
tone, Amelia Cardwell, soprano, and 
Erlu Neese, tenor, in the vocal roles. 
Eusebia Simpkins Hunkins played the 
piano part of her Sonata for Violin 
and Piano, with Dorothy Kisner, vi- 
olinist. Robert Sanders played the 
piano part in his Trio for Violin, 
Cello and Piano, with Miss Kisner 
and Sterling Hunkins, cellist. This 
concert was the first of five free 
concerts the association will offer this 
season, 

—N. 

Augusta Romano, Pianist 
Town Hall, Dec, 21 (Debut) 


This Italian pianist made an aus- 
picious American debut in a program 
chosen with intelligence, taste, and, at 
the same time, an eye for works cal- 
culated to display her abundant gifts. 
Fundamental to the rare musicianship 
Augusta Romano disclosed was her 
superb sense of form. She essayed 
no very extensive work—a Haydn 
sonata in E flat; Scriabin’s Sonata, 
Op. 30, No. 4; and Chopin’s Scherzo 
in C sharp minor were the biggest 
works on a program otherwise oc- 
cupied with such items as Scarlatti 
sonatas, Debussy pieces, Scriabin prel- 
udes, and Chopin études—but no mat- 








Alexander Uninsky Augusta Romano 


ter what she played it was plain that 
an expert hand was shaping every 
phrase and building meaningful pat- 
terns, so that the work emerged beau- 
tifully proportioned. 

Miss Romano brought a cool, in- 
cisive, harpsichord-like quality to her 
Scarlatti and Haydn, reserving the 
warmer tints for Debussy. She pro- 
jected various shades of gloom for the 
Five Preludes, Op. 74, by Scriabin. 
For once the march-like melody in the 
left hand in Chopin’s F major Etude, 
Op. 10, No. 8, took precedence over 
the sweeping arpeggios that many 
pianists prefer to emphasize for r effect. 


-A. B. 


Helen Alexander, Soprano 
Town Hall, Dec. 22 
Helen Alexander, soprano, opened 
her recital in Town Hall with a group 
of Italian songs and arias by Do- 
naudy, Torelli, and Paradies. A group 
of lieder by Schubert, Wagner, and 
Brahms, and an aria from Mozart's 
The Marriage of Figaro concluded 
the first half of the program. Songs 
by Duparc, Szulc, and other com- 
posers were presented on the second 
half of the recital. Romano Romani 
was the accompanist. 
—N. P. 


Edith Bown, Pianist 
Town Hall, Dec. 23 (Debut) 

The most distinctive characteristic 
of Edith Bown’s playing in her first 
New York recital was her clean, pre- 
cise articulation. This was consistent- 
ly apparent throughout her program, 
which had Brahm’s Variations and 
Fugue on a Theme of Handel as its 
major work, and included pieces by 
Handel, Mozart, Scarlatti, Debussy, 
and Chopin, and the first New York 
performance of Paul Tufts’ Andante 
and Allegro. The young pianist was 
capable of notable variety in touch 
and tone, and her decided flair for 
the keyboard was also evident in an 
ability to color subtly and suitably. 

Miss Bown still seemed to be in 
her musical adolescence, however. 
There was a self-consciousness in her 
playing that made itself known 
through almost continual —rubatos. 
Coupled with ill-defined rhythms, these 
liberties sometimes obscured the out- 


There was a precious 
quality to her performances of a 
Chopin waltz and mazurka, which 
happily did not extend to the Scar- 
latti sonatas. 

—A. B. 


lines of a piece. 


League of Composers 
McMillin Theatre, Dec. 27 

This concert was given in co-opera- 
tion with the American Musicological 
Society, which was holding a meeting 
in New York at the time, and Colum- 
bia University. The program was ex- 
ceptionally well chosen, since it of- 
fered four works in different genres 
by four utterly different composers. 
Vincent Persichetti opened the con- 
cert with the first performance of his 
Piano Sonata No. 4 (1949). Harry 
Wayne, baritone, with Esther Lundell 
at the piano, sang four songs by 
Charles Ives—So May It Be (1921), 
Chanson de Florian (1901), Hymn 
(1921), and Lincoln (1921). The 
piéce de résistance of the evening was 
Arnold Schonberg’s Fantasy for Vio- 
lin with the Accompaniment of the 
Piano (1949), played for the first 
time in New York by Adolph Koldof- 
sky, violinist, and Edward Steuer- 
mann, pianist, and repeated at the in- 
sistence of the audience. The final 
work was Leos Janacek’s wind sex- 
tet, Mladi (Youth) (1924), performed 
by Martin Orenstein, flute; Henry 
Schuman, oboe; Earl Thomas, clari- 
net; John Shults, French horn; Ar- 
nold Weissberg, basscon; and James 
Lempenau, bass clarinet; and con- 
ducted by Louis Paul. 

Mr. Persichetti’s piano sonata opens 


with a slow movement, in which a 
procession of color chords is con- 
trasted with a lyrical section and a 


section of intricate contrapuntal de- 
velopment of new material. The sec- 
ond movement starts at a moderate 
pace, but soon breaks into highly dis- 
sonant and tonally iridescent arab- 
esques, through which the composer 
manages to keep a line of develop- 
ment. The third movement begins with 
a solemn introduction and works into 
difficult, and 


a jazzy, extremely 
rhythmically ingenious finale. This 
music is eclectic, and a bit old-fash- 


ioned, for all of the shining modern- 
ity of its dissonance and structural 
devices. But it reveals polished crafts- 
manship, and Mr. Persichetti played 
it superbly. 

None of the Ives songs was repre- 
sentative of his best work. It was 
amusing to hear Wordsworth’s lines, 
in So May It Be, in a dissonant set- 
ting; and Mr. Ives, early Chanson de 
Florian is fully as good as Godard’s 


setting of the same verse, but almost 
equally sweet and insipid. Lincoln is 
a vigorous, heroic song that lacks a 


decisive vocal line. Mr. Wayne and 
Miss Lundell performed tle music in 
an intelligent but tentative fashion. 
Schonberg’s Fantasy is aaiiinaly 
(Continued on page 24) 
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Jacques Thibaud 


Jacques Thibaud 
Enjoys Busy Season 


Paris.—Jacques Thibaud has given 
38 concerts since October, and as 
iany more are scheduled for the re- 
iainder of the season. Eight pro- 
‘rams were played in Switzerland by 


he French violinist before he em- 
barked in November on a tour of 
Egypt, Lebanon, Turkey, and Greece, 


where he played sixteen programs. 

Mr. Thibaud played a Mozart fes- 
val concert with the Paris Conserva- 
ry Orchestra, at the Palais de 
haillot, on Nov. 30, and then gave 
six concerts in London, one in 
Liége, and five in Holland, all dur- 
ng December. He completed this 
tour with an appearance on Radio- 
Luxembourg, on Dec. 28. 

Mr. Thibaud’s schedule during the 
next six months is equally heavy. In 
January he will make appearances 
hroughout France, and in February 
ie will give two concerts in Munich 


and several more in North Africa. A 
tour of Finland follows in March, 
and a tour of Spain in April. Per- 


formances at the Prague Festival and 
a tour of Germany are listed for 
Concerts in Norway, Sweden, 


May. 
and Denmark, in June, will bring the 
travels to a close. 


vic jlinist’s current 
) , ( 6 
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son of Romanticism, in a mood close- 
ly akin to that of the closing move- 
ment of Mahler’s Das Lied von der 
Erde. 

The first movement, for all its 
highly specialized instrumental figura- 
tions and its careful markings of 
Hauptstimme and Nebenstimme in the 
score, is by no means remote, for it 
is primarily an evocation of the Vien- 
nese waltz; though Berg did not so 
intend it, it is one last, affectionate 
retort to the cynical funeral oration 
upon the Viennese waltz delivered by 
Ravel in La Valse. The second of 
the two movements begins with music 
that is as much Hungarian as any- 
thing else, and proceeds, through the 
subtlest phases of development and 
transition, to work naturally into a 
statement of the Bach chorale, Es ist 


genug, which is then elaborated into 
an elegiac peroration. It is these 
closing pages that most clearly em- 


body Berg’s grief over & death of 
eighteen-year-old Manon Gropius, : 
whom (“to the memory of an angel” 

it is dedicated. But at the same ody 
this lofty music, in retrospect, sug- 
gests by its elevation of thought that 
Berg foreknew his own death, which 
occurred (in 1935) just after he had 
finished it. 


The performance by Mr. Szigeti 
and Mr. Mitropoulos was a labor of 
love, sympathy, and keen penetration, 


and the whole experience of the con- 
certo was ennobling. Earlier in the 
evening they had presented Bach's G 
minor Concerto (transcribed by Gus- 
tav Schreck from the F minor Cla- 
vier gg ge in a manner no less 
devoted, but considerably less suave, 
and frequently out of tune in the solo 
part. But in view of the Berg Con- 
certo it was easy to forgive Mr. 
Szigeti for any preliminary nervous- 
ness he may have felt. 

Mr. Mitropoulos’ conception of 
Vaughan Williams’ sturdy F minor 
Symphony was decidedly less defini- 
tive, for many of the tempos were 
downright wrong and the interpreta- 
tion, determined largely by affairs of 
the moment, had little scope or struc- 
tural organization. Weber’s Freischutz 
Overture, at the outset of the evening, 
was delivered in effectively dramatic 
fashion. 

—C.S. 
Little Orchestra Presents 
Hansel and Gretel Excerpts 

In the second children’s concert of 
the Little Orchestra season, in the 
Hunter College assembly hall on the 
morning of Dec. 3, Thomas Scher- 
man offered a program called The 
Orchestra Sings. The plum of the 
day was reserved until the end—the 
presentation, with vestigial scenery, of 
excerpts from Humperdinck’s Hansel 
and Gretel, in the staging of Max 
Leavitt, who, along with Ruth Ko- 
bart, the Witch, and Allen Waine, 
the choreographer, had been borrowed 
for the occasion from the delightful 
Lemonade Opera production. In a 


spoken introduction, Mr. Leavitt en- 
ticed the children into a world of 
make-believe; and Miss Kobart’s 
broom-stick-ride through the audi- 
torium rendered his cajolings super- 
fluous. Beverly Lane was the Gretel 
and Eleanor Knapp the Hansel, and 
Maria Andreassi both the Dew Fairy 


and the Sandman. The program also 


included Bach’s Coffee Cantata, and 
excerpts from Brahms’ Liebeslieder 
Waltzes, both with Miss Lane, Miss 
Knapp, Norman Kelley, and Frank 
Rogier as_ soloists; and Morton 
Gould’s arrangement of  Adeste 
Fidelis, sung by the audience. 

—J. H. Jr. 


Little Orchestra Society 
Town Hall, Dec. 12 

There are times when it is neces- 
sary to look gift horses in the mouth. 
This performance of Handel’s Israel 
in Egypt by the Westminster Choir 


and a group of soloists under Thomas 
K. Scherman created such a_ situa- 
tion. Israel in Egypt is one of the 
most glorious choral works ever writ- 
ten; it is disgracefully neglected—in 
the United States, at least—and in 
performing it (almost complete) Mr. 
Scherman put every music lover in 
his debt. Yet the performance was 
so mediocre in every respect that it 
offered only faintly reflected glory 
instead of the pristine strength and 
majesty of Handel’s music. 

Mr. Scherman used a small chorus, 


which would have been perfectly 
legitimate had the voices been more 
secure and better balanced, and the or- 
chestra richer in winds and_ less 
weighted with strings. The soloists 
were, in the main, adequate, without 
adding any distinction to the inter- 


What was most grievously 
was a clear conception of the 


pretation. 
lacking 


music, with the rhythmic assurance, 
noble style and dramatic pulse that 
would have arisen out of it. Mr. 


Scherman seemed to be following his 
performers rather than leading them 
The chorus and the orchestra grew 
flatter in pitch as the evening wore on, 
so that the piano sounded startlingly 
sharp when it came in boldly in the 
tenor recitative in the final chorus. 
Scarcely a single chorus, especially the 
fugal ones, began and ended in the 
same tempo, or grew in organic 
fashion as the voices made their en- 
trances. 
Since there 
in Egypt, 
custom of 


is no overture to Israel 
Mr. Scherman followed the 
Handel’s time, and sub- 


stituted the Overture to Handel's 
oratorio, Esther. It was perfectly ap- 
propriate. Then he proceeded to the 
Michangelesque choruses that make 
up the Exodus, the first part of the 
oratorio (which Handel wrote after 
he had finished the second half, the 
Song of Moses). One who had not 
heard - Israel in Egypt might think 
that its scarcity of arias and recita- 
tive would lead to monotony. On the 
contrary, the music is even more 
gripping because of the vastness of 
its scale, and because of the in- 
credible variety of color and texture 
Handel achieves in each separate 
chorus. 

Except for a brief passage at the 
opening, the entire narrative of Exo- 
dus is carried by the chorus. The 
first chorus is a tragic lament; the 


second and third are less dramatic, 


with more emphasis upon contrapuntal 


display. Then comes a tone poem 
worthy of Richard Strauss The 
sheep in Don Quixote are no more 
graphically depicted than are the flies 


and lice and locusts in Handel’s string 
and chorus parts, in He spake the 
word. Equally atmospheric is the 
chorus, He sent a thick darkness over 
the land, with its Brahmsian suspen- 
sions and harmonic richness. We are 
told that Brahms’ visitors often found 
a volume of the Handel Gesellschaft 
edition open on his piano, and it is 
easy to believe these reports as one 
listens to the frequent anticipations of 
the nineteenth-century composer in 


his mighty predecessor. The most 
tremendous Enemy of all is the one 
at the end of the work, The Lord 
shall reign for ever and ever. One 
must go to Bach’s Passions and Mass 
in B minor to find its equal 

The soloists were Genevieve Rowe, 
soprano; Alice Howland, mezzo-so- 
prano; Ernest McChesney, tenor; 
and Lawrence Davidson and Stanley 


Mr. 


Kimes, ba 
handled the 


ses. McChesney 
recitative well, albeit he 
Was in poor voice in his 
others were dignified in 
proach to the music, if not 
in vocal style. 


solos. 
their ap- 
imposing 


R. 3. 
Richard Korn Leads 
Concert by Orchestra 


Ernestina L. Crisologo, a nineteen- 
‘year-old Filipino pianist, 
American debut playing the Schumann 
Concerto with an orchestra conducted 
by Richard Korn, in Carnegie Hall, 


(Continued on page 25) 
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beautiful music, bearing the imprint 
of a master’s hand in every bar. It 
is written in the twelve-tone idiom, 
but with a freedom that reveals no 
sense of restriction. Many sections 
remind one of the textures and har- 
monies of Pierrot Lunaire. The tim- 
bres of the music are endlessly fas- 
cinating, especially in those passages 
in which tremolandos on the piano 
are blended with double stops on the 
violin. The melodic line of the violin 
part is truly rhapsodic in its re- 
peated notes, wide, dramatic leaps, and 
broad, songful phrases. The piano sus- 
tains and reinforces the solo instru- 
ment. From this Fantasy breathes a 
spirit of exquisite perceptiveness, im- 
aginative power, and nobility of mind. 
Small wonder that the listeners in- 
sisted upon a repetition. Mr. Kondolf- 
sky played the mercilessly difficult vio- 
lin part without a trace of mechanical 
preoccupation, and Mr. Steuermann, 
as always in Schonberg’s music, was 
an impeccable interpreter. 

Mladi is an enchanting wind sextet, 
equally attractive in its subtle blend- 
ing of instrumental tone colors and in 
its luscious harmonic effects. The mel- 
odic material is folkish in quality; 
the development casual, but always 
coherent. It is a little masterpiece of 
chamber music, with which wind 
players everywhere should familiarize 
the public. 

—R. S. 
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Collegiate Chorale, 
Carnegie Hall, Dec, 27 


The fifth annual Christmas festival 
concert of the Collegiate Chorale de- 
served a larger audience than the 
scattering that occupied the front rows 
in Carnegie Hall for the pleasant oc- 
casion. Robert Shaw, tke conductor 
and moving spirit of the choir, being 
absent on a sabbatical vacation, the 
guest leader of the evening was Al- 
fredo Antonini, who officiated ex- 
pertly and with a vite ality that per- 
vaded all the offerings of the night. 
There was a program of exceptional 


interest, agreeably remote from the 
beaten track. A dispensation of 


Christmas carols—conducted by Wil- 
liam Jonson—formed a seasonal fea- 
ture. For the rest, the program would 
have suited any time of year. 

It began with a superb Gloria by 
Vivaldi, in some ways an even more 
striking creation than this composer’s 
concertos. It has twelve short sec- 
tions, remarkable for the range of 
musical contrasts they provide. The 
work as a whole is rich in elaborate 
fugal treatment; the vocal writing is 
often highly florid, and such a por- 
tion as the Domine Deus (a largo for 
solo soprano and orchestra) affords a 
specimen of Vivaldi’s lyric inspira- 
tion at its most endearing. The work 
concludes with a Cum Sancto Spiritu, 
which, if different, is almost as_stir- 
ring as that portion of Bach’s B 
minor Mass, even though it is on a 
smaller scale. The solo parts were 
capitally sung by Susanne Friel and 
Heather Moon, sopranos, and Flor- 
ence Kopleff, contralto. The choris- 
ters sang with admirable precision 
and balance, and the orchestra played 
well. 

Ralph Vaughan Williams was rep- 
resented by a Magnificat for women’s 
voices and orchestra, one of the sub- 
tlest and most engaging of that 
master’s work experienced in this 
city. Modern in the best sense, the 
music, highly individual in its har- 
monic and melodic texture, is ani- 
mated by spiritual vibrations of a dis- 
tinctive character. Miss Kopleff shared 
honors with the chorus in this fine 
score. The second part of the concert 
was devoted to Haydn’s D minor 
Mass, the so-called Imperial (or Nel- 
son) Mass, thus named because it was 
written when the news of Nelson’s 
victory at the Battle of the Nile 
reached the composer. It is the third 
of the six masses Haydn wrote be- 
tween 1798 and 1802. There is reason 
to rejoice at a chance for an occa- 
sional hearing of Haydn’s masses 
even if these are less ponderable, 
perhaps, than inspirations like The 
Seasons or The Creation. They are 
filled with typical Haydn freshness 
and melodic fecundity, nevertheless, 
as well as rich in ingenious polyphonic 
conceits. The Nelson Mass was spir- 
itedly sung by the chorus and a well- 
trained quartet consisting of Amri 
Galli-Campi, soprano; Florence Kop- 
leff, contralto; William Hess, tenor; 


and Clifford Harvuot, bass. 
—H.F.P. 


Melvin Ritter, Violinist 
Town Hall, Dec, 28 


This was the first New York re- 
cital of Melvin Ritter since his debut 
in Town Hall in October, 1947. In 
his latest appearance he displayed a 
good tone of reasonable size, a serv- 
iceable technique, and a_ straightfor- 
ward approach to the music he played. 

Haydn’s Concerto in G major and 

3ach’s Sonata No. 3 in E major, for 
violin and piano, which began the 
program, were played with an admir- 
able directness that was occasionally 
marred by heavy vibratos and slurred 
figurations. Technical difficulties in 
Szymanowski’s Second Concerto were 
negotiated competently, but the per- 
formance lacked the rhapsodic ele- 
ment inherent in the work’s musical 
content and form. 

Mr. Ritter seemed most at home in 
Ysayé’s Sonata No. 3, for violin 
alone, in which he colored his tones 
and phrased more sensitively than in 


other works. A well-made Etude in 
D minor, Jack Shapiro, and a 
more conventional, but effective, Ca- 
price, by William Kroll, were given 
their first New York performance, 
and Heinrich Wilhelm Ernst’s Otello 
Fantasy completed the program. To 
keep from being dull, the Fantasy 
requires more bravura than Mr. Ritter 
was able to bring to its pyrotechnics. 
Harry Kondaks was the able accom- 
panist. 

—R. E. 


Marilyn Meyer, Pianist 
Carnegie Halli, Dec, 28 


A large audience was on hand to 
welcome Marilyn Meyer’s return in 
her first New York recital in six 
years. Previously, the pianist, who is 
still in her early twenties, had given 
three Town Hall recitals. On this 
occasion she chose a conventional pro- 
gram that included Beethoven’s Ap- 
passionata Sonata; the Chopin Fan- 
tasy; Bach’s Chromatic Fantasy and 
Fugue; and shorter works by Scar- 
latti, Brahms, Bart6k, and Lizst. 
None of these works seemed to pose 
any technical problems for her, and 
she dispatched all of them with con- 
siderable dexterity. 

3ut when it came to musical ques- 
tions, Miss Meyer showed little ability 
to discover more than the notes of 
a piece. While she phrased carefully 
and was capable of facile coloration, 
her approach was largely mechanical. 
The Bart6k mood-pieces were the 
only items that were played with any 
appreciable degree of spontaneity. 


=——f ? 


The Brazilian Trio 
Town Hall, Dec, 29 (Debut) 


The Brazilian Trio made a United 
States debut that was, in general, 
satisfying. Two of its members— 
Hertha Kahn, violinist, and Cecilia 
Zwarg, cellist—were trained in Ber- 
lin, while the pianist of the group, 
Iracema Barbosa, is of more specit- 
ically Brazilian background. The 
three women played Beethoven’s Trio, 
Op. 70, No. 1; Lorenzo Fernandez’s 
Trio Brasileiro, Op. 32 (first New 
York performance); and Brahms’ 
B major Trio, Op. 8 They per- 
formed with technical competence, al- 
though without exception al imagina- 
tion, since the string work was, on 
the whole, diligent rather than ex- 
pressive, and the tone a bit wiry. 

The ensemble was at its best in the 
Fernandez trio, where the pianist’s 
incisive rhythms were particularly 
agreeable. The work itself is an 
academic treatment of very charming 
melodies (some based on Brazilian 
folk music, others original with the 
composer), relying in the main on 
worn Romantic and Impressionistic 
devices. 


A. B. 


John Ranck, Pianist 
Town Hall, Dec. 30 


John Ranck presented a solid, fresh 
program that reflected his conscien- 
tious musicianship. It included Hinde- 
mith’s Third Sonata (1936) ; Norman 
Dello Joio’s Sonata No. 3 (1948); 
3eethoven’s Sonata, Op. 14, No. 2; 
first performances of Charles Griffes’ 
Three Pieces (1919), and Fred 
Werlé’s A Set of Three Pieces 
(1949) ; and works by Schumann and 
Bach. There was an apparent effort- 
lessness to the pianist’s ample tech- 
nique, which made itself felt through- 
out the program, as did his intelligent 
attention to sc¢ ore- markings. 

The evening’s novelties, preponder- 
antly impressionistic, disclosed touches 
of another kind. The Griffes work has 
vague atonal innuendoes; the Werlé 
set brushes modern Russian idioms in 
passing. 

—A. B. 


Vienna Choir Boys 
Town Hail, Dec, 31 


The Vienna Choir Boys, now in the 
midst of their second post-war tour 
of the United States, gave the first 


of two programs scheduled in New 
York under Harold Hedding’s direc- 
tion. The 21 young Austrians, stu- 
dents at the Konvikt School, in 
Vienna, presented a program of litur- 
gical music by Gallus, Vittoria, 
Bruckner, and Mozart, and secular 
pieces by Schubert, Wolf, Bohm, 
Dreschler, and Brahms. They also 
gave the first New York performance 
of an operetta, Tales from Old Vi- 
enna, arranged by Richard Rossmayr 
from tunes by Johann Strauss. The 
school has three different groups 
that make tours, giving similar pro- 
grams (one is now in Europe, another 
in South America), and because the 
immutable law of Nature works its 
spell in their little throats, the per- 
sonnel is constantly changing. The 
group that is visiting the United 
States this year, whose members 
range in age from seven to thirteen, 
maintained the standard set by pre- 
vious representatives of the training 
they are given. 

Their singing throughout was ap- 
pealing in its pre-adolescent purity, 
and there was a beautiful alacrity 
about their responsiveness to the will 
of Mr. Hedding. Whatever he asked 
for he got, and his demands were al- 
ways musical ones. The operetta was 
given without scenery, but there were 
props and colorful costumes, includ- 
ing polka-dot dresses for the “girl” 
members of the chorus, and a lovely 
frock for the “heroine,” Mitzi. Mr. 
Hedding provided instrumental sup- 
port on a piano placed at one side 
of the stage. When all is said and 
done, there is nothing quite like the 
unspoiled tones of young boys’ voices. 

—J. H., Jr. 


Puccini Memorial Concert 
Metropolitan Opera House, Dec, 11 


In observance of the 25th anniver- 
sary of the death of Giacomo Puc- 
cin, on Nov. 29, 1924, a concert of 
excerpts from his operas, organized 
by the American Theatrical Bureau, 
was presented at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. A majority of the sing- 
ers were drawn from the Metropolitan 
roster, and Giuseppe Antonicelli con- 
ducted. The program was arranged 
in chronological order of production, 
with only two operas—Edgar (1889) 
and Il Tabarro (1919)—unrepresent- 
ed. Since a larger percentage of Puc- 
cini’s total output than almost any 
other operatic composer’s has re- 
mained viable, most of the music was 
more or less familiar, but it was an 
eminently rewarding experience to ob- 
serve the panorama of his expanding 
powers. 

The evening began with the Intro- 
duction to the composer’s first opera, 
Le Villi (1884), and continued with 
an aria from it, Anima Santa della 
figlia mia, sung by Enzo Mascherini. 
The music from Le Villi, which was 
conducted by Arturo Toscanini in his 
first season at the Metropolitan, 
1908-09, and then disappeared into the 
limbo from which it came, was of 
mainly statistical interest. The Intro- 
duction, in which the instrumental tex- 
ture is typical of the composer’s 
earlier operas, is undistinguished by 
any memorable qualities of its own, 
and the aria, after a recitative in the 
same vein, settles down into a swing- 
ing, Ponchielli-like tune. After this 
adventure into the forgotten came two 

(Continued on page 26) 
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on Dec. 12. She disclosed much tech- 
nical facility, if no great amount of 
interpretative sensibility. 

The evening also included a wel- 
come contribution by Rose Bampton, 
Metropolitan Opera soprano, who sang 
a Strauss group — Ariadne’s Mono- 
logue from Ariadne auf Naxos; Wie- 
genlied; and Cacilie — with moving 
emotional inflection. The purely or- 
chestral part of the program contained 
bright readings of the Overture to 
Mozart’s The Impresario, and Two 
Choric Dances by Creston, and a 
rather lustreless account of Haydn’s 
Symphony No. 104, in D major. 


Szigeti Soloist 
In Mozart Concerto 


In the Sunday afternoon program, 
on Dec. 18, Mozart’s G major Con- 
certo replaced the Berg Concerto, 
which Mr. Szigeti had played on 
Thursday and Friday; otherwise, the 
program was the same. 

Mr. Szigeti did not sound to the 
best advantage in the Bach G minor 
Concerto. His tone was strident at 
times, and there was _ considerable 
rhythmic unevenness, particularly in 
passages where the piano continuo was 
heard prominently with the solo violin. 
The Mozart concerto fared better; 
by the time the slow movement came, 
Mr. Szigeti’s tone was mellow, and 
he seemed at ease. 

The Vaughan Williams F minor 
Symphony was the high point of the 
concert. Despite a few questionable 
features—-such as the tempo of the 
slow movement and of certain episodic 
passages— Mr. Mitropoulos gave a 
convincing and virile performance. 


-G.K.B. 


Juilliard Orchestra 
Plays Unusual Program 


Juilliard Orchestra 
Jean Morel, conductor. 
sler, _ violinist. 


Hall, Dec. 16: 


Der Birger als Edelmann 

ee en renee meee Richard Strauss 
Violin Concerto .. Alban Berg 
Dance Symphony (1925). Aaron Copl: and 
MEE Vac otiiedsenenc<s Claude Debussy 


(Section I). 
Joyce Flis- 
Juilliard Concert 


This splendid program, performed 
by the young musicians with techni- 
cal finish and heartfelt enthusiasm, 
was an outstanding achievement. 
Jean Morel has never conducted with 
more authority, taste, and control; 
the mannerisms and exaggerations 
that have cropped up in some of his 
earlier appearances were happily ab- 
sent on this occasion. He inspired 
the players to their very best work. 

The major experience of the eve- 
ning was Joyce Flissler’s interpreta- 
tion of the Berg concerto. Not only 
did Miss Flissler play the concerto 
brilliantly from a technical standpoint, 
but even more significantly, she con- 
veyed its emotional overtones of 
agony, compassion, and_ unearthly 
serenity, at the close. Only a pro- 
foundly gifted young artist could have 
penetrated so deeply into the spirit of 
one of the subtlest and most evoca- 
tive pieces of contemporary music. 
Here was proof that the twelve-tone 
system is as accessible (when used by 


a genius) as the idiom of Beethoven 
or Brahms. The orchestra outdid it- 
self in a tonally refined and musically 
distinguished accompaniment; and the 
audience was visibly shaken by the 
power of Berg’s music. 

The orchestra performed _ the 
Strauss suite with genuine ease and 
elegance. Copland’s Dance Symphony 
is based on the score for a fantastic 
ballet, Grohg, written between 1922 
and 1925 in Paris and New York. It 
shows many influences—Ravel, Amer- 
ican jazz and Stravinsky among them 
—yet it is unmistakable Copland, and 
still well worth performing. The 
rhythmic intricacies sound a little 
mannered today, but out of them grew 
the sure rhythmic touch of the com- 
poser of Appalachian Spring and 
other recent scores. The composer 
took a bow at the conclusion of the 
work. 


—R. S. 


Stokowski Conducts Final 
Concert of Elementary Series 


Leopold Stokowski took charge of 
the third and last program in the 
elementary series of Young People’s 
Concerts, in Town Hall on the morn- 
ing of Dec. 17. Children from the 
Tenafly, N.J., High School played 
Haydn’s Toy Symphony, as the mem- 
bers of the Philharmonic-Symphony 
sat back and applauded. James H. 
Fassett, music supervisor of the Col- 
umbia Broadcasting System, served 
as narrator in Walter Hendl’s The 
Little Brass Band. In keeping with 
the season, the young audience joined 
in singing Silent Night and Jingle 
3ells. The other contributions of the 
orchestra were the Waltz, from 
Tchaikovsky’s Serenade for String 
Orchestra; Mozart’s Sleigh Bells; 
and a movement from _ Ippolitoff- 
Ivanoff’s Caucasian Sketches. 

N. P. 
Leon Barzin Presents 
Annual Nativity Pageant 

For the third consecutive year, 
Leon Barzin presented the pageant, 
The Story of the Nativity, as the first 
event, in Carnegie Hall on the after- 
noon of Dec. 17, of the National Or- 
chestral Association’s annual series of 
Gabrilowitsch memorial concerts. The 
pageant, which uses music by Bach, 
Handel, Praetorius, and Mozart, en- 
listed the services not only of Mr. 
3arzin and his student orchestra, 
but also of Anita Zahn’s group of 
child dancers; Augustin Duncan, nar- 
rator; and the Dessoff Choirs. In 
addition to the pageant, the program 
also included Nicolai Berezowsky’s 
Christmas Festival Overture, Saul 
Goodman’s The Worried Drummer, 
and Morton Gould’s Serenade of 


Carols. 
—N. P. 
Mitropoulos Gives Clapp 
Overture vo a Comedy 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society. 


conductor. 
Carnegie 


Dimitri Mitropoulos, 
Oscar Levant, pianist. 
Hall, Dec. 29 and 30: 


Overture to a Comedy 
neeewa Philip Greeley Clapp 


(First Performances in New York) 


Symphony No. 4, E minor..... Brahms 
Concertino, for piano and orches- 
We sv ateph ives an baht eens Honegger 


Concerto, for piano and orches- 
WE -icswkeesesawes . Khatchaturian 
After the recent fiery Elektra per- 
formance, this Philharmonic-Sym- 


phony session had a distinctly disaf- 
fecting morning-after flavor. The one 
musical standby on the program, 
Brahms’ Fourth Symphony, received 
from Mr. Mitropoulos a _ dismally 
dull, small-scale and drab reading— 
one that moved one to ask how the 
work ever should have obtained ac- 
ceptance as a masterpiece. It seemed 
incredible that Brahms should be so 
wholly outside of the conductor’s 
province. 

Philip Greeley Clapp (who dis- 
penses musical knowledge at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa) is not a name that 
appears frequently in the ranks of 
much-publicized American composers. 
The present Overture to a Comedy 
(which is not an overture to any par- 
ticular comedy, and which has been 
performed a good deal around the 
country) is sufficiently well written 
music, but, for all that, extremely 
slight and without originality or sub- 
stance in its thematic material. It 
was well enough played by Mr. 
Mitropoulos (who has already done 
it in Minneapolis), but there seemed 
small use in presenting it in this 
sophisticated community. 

Nor is there much to be said for 
exhuming Arthur Honegger’s quar- 
ter-of-a-century-old Concertino — a 
pretty hopelessly dated relic of the 
1920s, when young European com- 
posers looked upon jazz as the road 
to salvation. Oscar Levant played it 
with a glassy tone and certain jazz 
mannerisms no doubt in keeping with 
the piece. It was a more satisfactory 
all-round exploit, however than this 
performance of the Khatchaturian 
concerto which, for all the rhythmic 
zest and 
to it, really asks for an exotic and 
romantic flavor that Mr. Levant, 
despite his speed, technique, and hard- 
driven, hammered tone, did not cap- 
ture. 


mn & © 


Michigan Twin Cities 
Organize New Music Groups 


The Twin City Community Chorus 
and Orchestra, representing St. Joseph, 
Benton Harbor, and other communities 
in Berrien County, Mich., made its 
first public appearance with the pre- 
sentation of Handel’s Messiah, on Dec. 
11, at the St. Joseph Public High 
School. The chorus of 135 voices and 
the orchestra of 35 players were or- 
ganized and conducted by Carl Anton 
Wirth, and the soloists were local 
singers. The chorus was founded in 
1948, but the orchestra was organized 
only this year. It is hoped that the 
latter will form the nucleus of a per- 
manent Twin City Community Or 
chestra. 


Lili Kraus Joins 
Libidins Management 


Lili Kraus will be under the man- 
agement of David Libidins, New York 
concert manager, during the 1950-51 
season. The European pianist, who 
has been heard in recital and with or- 
chestras in the United States this sea- 
son for the first time, and who has 
won recognition for her Parlophone 
recordings, will be available for en- 
gagements in this country and Canada 
from Jan. 10 to June 20, 1951. 


punch the pianist brought .- 








Hildegarde 


Hildegarde Plans 
Formal Concert Tour 


Hildegarde, popular singer and pia 
nist, will make her first concert tour 
next season, under the direction of F 
C. Coppicus and F. C. Schang. She 
will have the assistance of an orches 
tra of twelve men in the presentation 
of A Song and Piano ¢ voll eng similar 
to the programs she gave in summer 
theatres last year \ fall tour 
four weeks will open in the mid-west 
in late October and extend to the Pa 
cific ‘coast. \ spring tour ot five 
weeks will extend through the east and 
south 


Organist Guild 
Meets in New York 


The deans and regents of the Amer 
ican Guild of Organists held their 
seventh annual national conclave i 
New York, on Dec. 27, 28, and 29 
The participants attended several mu 
sical programs, including a Carnegie 
Hall concert by _ the Collegiat 
Chorale; an organ recital by Walt 
Baker, at the Riverside Church; ar 
organ recital by Claire Coci, at the 
American Academy of Arts and Let 
ters: a concert by Robert Baker and 
the New York Brass Ensemble, 
Temple Emanu-El; and a carillon re 
cital by Kamiel Lefevre, at the River 
side Church. 

S. Lewis Elmer is president of the 
euild. Virgil Fox was chairman ot 
the committee in charge of the gather 
ing, and Harold W. Friedell conducted 
the forum on examinations. 


Three Programs Planned 
Of Modern Chamber Music 


Twentieth Century Concerts, In 
has announced a series of three cor 
certs under the title, Chamber Musi 
of Our Time. They are scheduled 
for the evenings of Jan. 13, Feb. 3 and 
24, in Times Hall. Compositions by 
Béla Barték, Bohuslav Martinu, John 
Verrall, and Ben Weber will be played 
in each program. The participating 
artists will include William Masselos, 
Dorothy Parrish, and Beveridge Web 
ster, pianists; Herbert Sorkin, vio- 
linist; Rolf Persinger, violist; David 
Soyer, cellist; the Sagul Trio; the 
New Music String Quartet; and the 
Five-Wind Ensemble. 
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arias from Manon Lescaut (1893)— 
In quelle trine morbide, sung with 
delicate coloring and clean focus by 
Stella Roman, and Donna non vidi 
mai, delivered with solid impact by 
Kurt Baum. Three excerpts from La 
Bohéme followed — Vecchia zimarra, 
sung by Italo Tajo, and Mimi's aria 
and the third-act quartet, sung by 
Bidu Sayao, Lois Hunt, Giuseppe di 
Stefano, and Mr. Mascherini. Since 
Ramon Vinay, who had been sched- 
uled to sing Recondita armonia, was 
indisposed, the audience had to con- 
tent itself with the two other easily 
excerptable portions of Tosca—Vissi 
d’arte, sung effectively, after a nerv- 
ous start, by June Kelly, a young 
soprano who has ap peared with the 
Philadelphia La Scala Opera Com- 
pany, and E lucevan le stelle, by Mr. 
Di Stefano. From Madama Butterfly, 
Dorothy Kirsten sang Un bel di, and 
Elisabetta Barbato and Brian Sulli- 
van collaborated in the first-act duet. 

After intermission, Mr. Antonicelli 
conducted the Intermezzo from Manon 
Lescaut, and Mr. Sullivan returned 
with a sturdy delivery of Ch’ella mi 
creda, from La Fanciulla del West 
(1910). From La Rondine (1917) 
Miss Roman sang the Sogno di Doret- 
ta. The Trittico (1919) was repre- 
sented by Senza mamma o bimbo tu 
sei morto, from Suor Angelica, sung 
by Miss Barbato, and Firenze é@ come 
un albero fiorito, from Gianni Schic- 





chi, which Mr. Di Stefano gave a 
spirited performance. Also from 
Gianni Schicchi, Mary de Gerlando, 
making her first public appearance, 
sang O mio babbino caro. A properly 
magnificent close for the evening was 
provided by the music from Puccini’s 
final opera, Turandot, left uncomplet- 
ed at his death, but finished by Franco 
Alfano and presented in 1926. After 
Kurt Baum’s ringing and dramatically 
opposite delivery of Nessun dorma, 
recurring waves of applause swept 
through the house, and it was not 
until he had returned for numerous 
bows that Miss Kirsten and Mr. Tajo 
could end the evening with Liw’s aria, 
Tu che di gel sei cinta, and Timur’s 
ensuing lines. Introductions and ver- 
bal program notes were provided by 
Robert Bagar, music critic of the 
New York World-Telegram. 

—J. H., Jr. 


OTHER RECITALS 
CosTANZA PILLOoRI, soprano; 


Hall, Dec. 11 


Carnegie 


Marc p’ALBERT, pianist; Times Hall, 
Dec. 11. 
ANNA CARNEVALE, mezzo-soprano; 


Times Hall, Dec. 16. 
3RIER STOLLER, soprano; 
Dec. 18. 


Anthony A. Bliss Joins 
Metropolitan Opera Board 
Anthony A. Bliss has been elected 
to the board of directors of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Association. The at- 
torney is the son of the late Cornelius 
Bliss, former chairman of the board. 


Times Hall, 


Foundation To Give 
Operatic Fellowships 


The National Arts Foundation has 
announced a plan io grant operatic 
fellowships to young American 
singers. Auditions will be held in ten 
cities next fall to select promising 
artists for appearances with the Ber- 
lin Opera, in the British Zone; the 
Paris Opéra and Opéra-Comique; and 
La Scala in Milan. The opera houses 
have agreed to give roles to singers 
selected by the foundation. Subsist- 
ence money will be made available to 
singers in need. Mary Garden will 
judge the auditions. Applicants may 
write for further information to 
Carleton Smith, Director, Operatic 
Fellowships, National Arts Founda- 
tion, 60 Broadway, New York City. 
They should list their background, 
training, stage experience, and what 
school—German, French, or Italian— 
they wish to work in. 


Helen Laird Wins 
Blanche Thebom Award 


The first annual Blanche Thebom 
Christmas Scholarship Foundation 
Award was won by Helen Laird, 2 
year-old dramatic soprano of Sheri- 
dan, Wyo. The award, amounting to 
$1,500 for a two-year period, was set 
up by Miss Thebom, Metropolitan 
Opera mezzo-soprano, for promising 
singers aged twenty to thirty. More 
than four hundred applications were 
made this year. 


Martha Graham 
To Dance in New York 


Marti.a Graham and her dance 
group will give nine programs at the 
46th Street Theatre, Jan. 22 through 
29. It will mark Miss Graham’s first 
New York appearance in two seasons. 
Erick Hawkins heads her supporting 
company, which will be joined by 
Pearl Lang, Yuriko, and Natanya 
Neumann during the New York en- 
gagement. May O'Donnell will ap- 
pear as guest artist. 

Four works not previously danced 

New York will be presented. Eye 
of Anguish, choreographed for Mr. 
Hawkins, is based on the early Gaelic 
legend of the mad king Laogaire, 
which served Shakespeare as a source 
for King Lear. The music is by 
Vincent Persichetti. The second new 
work, a comedy, is untitled, and has 
a score by Paul Nordoff. Diversion 
of Angels will be danced to music by 
Norman dello Joio, while the fourth 
novelty, The Strangler, is the only 
new work choreographed by Mr. 
Hawkins. 

Other works from Miss Graham's 
repertoire to be shown include Er- 
rand into the Maze, Herodiade, Ap- 
palachian Spring, Cave of the Heart, 
and Deaths and Entrances. Irving 
Hoffman will conduct the orchestra. 
Robert Cohan, Stuart Hodes, Bar- 
bara Bennion, Judith Yanus, Marie- 
Louise Loucheim, Sara Aman, and 
Bertram Ross are other members of 
the company. 





ZELIE DE LUSSAN 


Zelie de Lussan, American op- 
eratic soprano, a member of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera during the seasons 
of 1894-1895 and 1898-1900, died in 
London on Dec. 18. She retired from 
public life many years ago, and made 
her home in London with her hus- 
band, Angelo Fronani, who died in 
1918. 

Miss De Lussan was born on Henry 
Street, Brooklyn, in 1863, the 
daughter of Eugénie de Lussan, a 
French opera singer, from whom she 
received her first training. Her 
formal debut was made at the age of 
sixteen, in a concert at the New York 
Acz .demy of Music, and her operatic 
debut in Hartford at 22 with the 
Boston Ideals, as Arline, in The Bo- 
hemian Girl. After several seasons 
with that organization, she went to 


England, where she became a member 


Zelie de Lussan as Carmen 


of the Carl Rosa Opera Company. 
From 1895 to 1902, she sang at Co- 
vent Garden, with an interval during 
which she was a member of Henry 
W. Savage’s English Grand Opera 
Company, which gave performances 
at the Metropolitan Opera House and 
later went on tour. She appeared in 
the final two performances of this or- 
ganization, in Washington, where she 
sang Yum Yum, in The Mikado, i 
the afternoon, and Nedda, in Pagli- 
acci, the same evening. 

It was at Covent Garden that she 
made her first appearance as Carmen, 
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Obit 
the role with which her name is most 
closely associated. She had, by 1910, 
sung it over 1,000 times and with 57 
different Don Josés. It was in this 
role that she made her Metropolitan 
Opera debut, on Nov. 26, 1894, with 
the two De Reszkes and Nellie Melba 
in the cast. She sang Zerlina in a 
performance of Don Giovanni with 
Victor Maurel, Lillian Nordica, Emma 
Eames, and Edouard de Reszke; and 
was the Anne Page of the first Amer- 
ican performance of Falstaff, along 
with Maurel, Eames, Sofia Scalchi, 
and Giuseppe Campanari. She also 
appeared as Berta, in Le Prophéte, 
and Cherubino, in The Marriage of 
Figaro. She added Mignon to her 
Metropolitan roles on Jan. 6, 1900, 
and Nedda on Jan. 20 of the same 
year. She was the Papagena of the 
first Metropolitan performance of 
The Magic Flute. 

Miss De Lussan was 
in having Emma Calvé as a rival in 
the role of Carmen. However, Mme. 
Georges Bizet once told a friend that 
Miss De Lussan was the best Car- 
men she had ever heard, and nearest 
the composer’s ideal, Calvé’s reputa- 
tion to the contrary. 

Besides her success in New York 
and London, she was popular in Paris 
and Madrid, and was commanded 
three times to appear before Queen 
Victoria. 


unfortunate 


MARY ERTZ WILL 


ROCHESTER. Mary Ertz Will, 
whose interests covered all phases of 
music in Rochester, died on Dec. 19 
after a long illness. A pianist and 
recorder player, Mrs. Will was a 
member of the Rochester Musicians 
Association and the Rochester chap- 
ter of the Society of Antique Music, 
and served as the local correspondent 
for MusicAL AMERICA, 


RUDOLPH SCHUELLER 


CLEVELAND.—Rudolph Schueller, 64, 
who came to this country in 1924 to 
direct a civic opera group in Can- 
ton, Ohio, died on Aug. 1. He came 
to Cleveland in 1925, and later be- 
came director of the opera department 
at the Cleveland Institute of Music. 
In the early 1930's, he conducted the 
Cleveland Civic Orchestra. 


uary 


SEM BENELLI 


Sem Benelli, 72, Italian poet, upon 
whose libretto L’Amore dei Tre Re 
was composed, died on the Italian 
Riviera on Dec. 18. L’Amore dei Tre 
Re had its world premiere at La Scala 
in Milan on April 10, 1913, with Luisa 
Villani and Ferrari Fontana in the 
principal roles. It was given at the 
Metropolitan for the first time on Jan. 
2, 1914, with Lucrezia Bori, Edoardo 
Ferrari-Fontana, and Pasquale Amato. 
The role of Fiora was also one of 
Mary Garden’s greatest successes. 
Giordano’s La Cena delle Beffe, also 
based on a play by Benelli, had its 
premiere at La Scala in Milan on Dec. 
20, 1924, and was first given at the 
Metropolitan on Jan. 2, 1926, with 
Frances Alda, Lawrence Tibbett, and 
Beniamano Gigli. 


HUDDIE LEDBETTER 


Huddie Ledbetter, 
belly, ballad singer and guitarist, died 
recently in Bellevue Hospital of a 
bone infection. He was about 64 
years old. He had been ailing for a 
year, but did not vield to his illness 
until last July, when he had com- 
pleted a tour of Europe and of the 
South. Alan Lomax, collector of 
American folk music and Leadbelly’s 
onetime sponsor, said that he, Josh 
White, and other students and singers 
of American ballads would give a 
Leadbelly memorial concert in New 


York. 


known as Lead- 


PRUDENCE NESS THOMAS 


CuiIcaco.—Prudence Ness Thomas, 
62, pianist and teacher, died on Dec. 
23. Mrs. Thomas was a member of 
the faculty of Chicago Musical Col- 
lege and the Cosmopolitan School of 
Music, and before the first war had 
charge of the piano department of 
the Alabama Conservatory of Music, 
in Birmingham. 


WILHELM FISCHER 


STAMFORD, CoNnN. — Wilhelm 
Fischer, 75, professor of music in 
the New York Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, died on Nov. 13 in Stamford 
Hospital after a brief illness. 


DAVID STANLEY SMITH 


New Haven.—David Stanley Smith, 
72, composer, teacher, conductor, and 
organist died here on Dec. 17. Born 
in Toledo, Ohio, Mr. Smith graduated 
from Yale in 1900, and received his 
Mus. Bac. degree in 1903. He joined 
the Yale faculty in 1916, and later 
succeeded Horatio Parker as dean of 
the music school. He conducted the 


New Haven Symphony as well as 
other orchestras. His compositions 
include an opera, four symphonies, 
chamber music, choruses, a piano so- 


cycle, and various short 
orchestral pieces. He was a fellow 
of the American Guild of Organists. 
His wife and a son survive. 


nata, a song 


EMMA BELLE PITCHER 


Be_rast, Me—Emma Belle Pitcher, 
84, pioneer Maine music supervisor, 
died on Oct. 22. Mrs. Pitcher, a 
graduate of the Hollis School, Lex- 
ington, Mass., was one of the first 
three public school music supervisors 
in the state, and taught for some 
forty years in Belfast and Auburn. A 
contralto, she studied music in 
ton, and sang with various choral 
groups throughout New England. 
She was the widow of the late EI- 
bridge Pitcher. 


Bos- 


THOMAS M. MORAN 


Boston.—Thomas Moran, 46, 
dent and treasurer of C. C. Birchard 
and Company, Boston music publish- 
ing firm, died at his Watertown home 
on Nov. 26 after an illness of sev- 
eral weeks. He first came to the 
company in 1921, and during the next 
25 years worked his way up to the 
position he held at his death. 


presi- 


LOUIS ROUSSEAU 


CuHIcaco.—Louis Rousseau, 
sor of voice at the 
servatory of Music, 
He came to this country, in 1932, 
from France, where he had appeared 
in tenor roles with the Paris Opéra- 
Comique. He later sang with the 
San Carlo Opera Company. 


profes- 
Americ: in ¢ e 
died on Nov. 


MRS. ARON KURTZ 


Mrs. Simha Krestmein Kurtz, 75, 
whose three sons, Edmund Kurtz, 
Efrem Kurtz, and Arved Kurtz, are 
all prominent American musicians, 
died recently at her New York home. 
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Repertoire And The Artist— 
Its Paradoxes And Problems 


By Ropert GOLDSAND 
As told to Robert Sabin 


HE musical world today is full 
of paradoxes. Never has the mu- 
sic public been so large, yet never 
has‘ the young and ambitious artist 
faced more hazardous problems, both 
practical and aesthetic. Never has 
more music flooded from our presses, 
yet never have recital programs (spe- 
cifically, piano recital programs) been 
more stereotyped and repetitious.The 
road to financial success and security 
and to artistic fulfillment is thornier 
than ever. Why should this be, in 
view of the vast expansion of musical 
activity in the past generation? We 
an find the answer, I believe, in the 
peculiar situation in the world of to- 
day, and in the staggering increase in 
the number of people who want to 
be professional musicians. 

Let us take up the aesthetic prob- 
lems first. Why are recital programs 
so dull and routine in content? I 
can see no reason why the educated 
musical public concentrates on the 
same pieces, year after year. It does 
tire of them, and occasionally gives 
signs of restlessness. Yet the inertia 
of the public, the lack of curiosity 
about unfamiliar masterpieces of the 
past as well as the music of the pres- 
ent, is partially to blame for this de- 
plorable situation. People who go 
ear after year to hear the same Bach 
transcriptions, followed by the same 
Scarlatti or Mozart sonatas, the same 
handful of Beethoven, the inevitable 
sroup of familiar Chopin and encore 
pieces, are like tourists who come to 
the United States and rave about 
Niagara Falls, missing the rest of the 
country. They are the victims of 
well- advertised repertoire, just as the 

traveler who follows only the sign- 
— is a victim of his own lack 

t adventure and curiosity. 


HE music public is deprived of a 


* great part of the available litera- 
ture, for no valid reason. The piano 
repertoire is enormous, yet very little 


known to most people. Except when 
cycles are given, the neglected area 
ot a great composer's output remains 


shrouded in neglect. I have heard 
only six or seven of Beethoven's 
thirty-two piano sonatas on the re- 


cital programs of famous pianists in 
recent years; almost nothing of Bach, 


except transcriptions ; and only two 
or three Mozart sonatas. Some of 
the finest works of the greatest com- 
posers (even Beethoven) are un- 


known to the public, or all but un- 


know n. 


The same situation exists in the 
field of contemporary music. Pianists 
do not study out-of-the-way music. 
A few artists specialize in it, but the 
vast majority neglect it completely, or 
play one or two works as a sort of 
grudging gesture. The public seems 
to want the same things over and 
over again, for reasons that are un- 
clear to me. And the commercializa- 
tion of the concert field compels the 
recitalist to attract the largest pos- 
sible number of people, thus reflect- 
ing in his repertoire the pressure of 
public taste. Pianists feel that they 
cannot afford to deny the public the 
music for which habit has built a 
demand, and their redundancies build 
into a vicious circle. 

Curiously enough, this lack of 
novelty and adventure in the reper- 
toire is a modern phenomenon, and 
not a carry-over from the past. Liszt, 
Busoni, and Godowsky, to mention 
only three celebrated pianists, played 
everything written up to their time. 
Eugen d’Albert played a huge re- 
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pertoire. When Beethoven and Chopin 
appeared in public, they performed 
their own music and the music of 
their contemporaries. The public ex- 
pected new works on concert pro- 
grams. 


ig is interesting to observe that 
some pieces gain the attention of 
the public sooner than others. Some- 
times the title helps. Unquestionably 
the nicknames of Beethoven’s 
Pathétique and Moonlight Sonatas 
have aided in establishing those works 
as popular favorites. Sometimes mu- 
sic is easy to grasp, and catches the 
public fancy through its gecensibliity. 
Very often, however, the reasons are 
musically negligible. A publisher 
happens upon an effective way of 
calling attention to a work, or some 
accident brings it into prominence. 
Once established, it enjoys the great- 
est sale of any composition by its 
composer, and begins to overshadow 
the others. More people play it, and 
every student wants to learn it. It 
is recorded, broadcast, and repeated 
until it becomes a household fixture, 
within one generation. We need look 
no further than the music of Sergei 
Rachmaninoff, one of the most be- 
loved of modern pianists and com- 
posers, find an example of this in- 
equality. Rachmaninoff’s finest pre- 
ludes for piano are comparativel) 
unknown, while other of his compo- 
sitions in this form are world-fa- 
mous. 


There are two possible ways of 


ameliorating this situation. If teach- 
ers and musicians would open the 
world of less-known pieces to stu- 
dents, they could stimulate their curi- 


and prepare a potential audi- 
ence for this music. And if leading 
artists in the concert field would cul- 
tivate a feeling of deeper obligation 
to the music of their own time and 
to the neglected masterpieces of the 
past, the average musical interest of 
our programs would improve very 
rapidly. Countless students through- 
out the nation should be growing up 
with wider musical interests and en- 
larged minds. We cannot hope for 
the first ieapeovennent to come from 
public influence. Radio programs, 
concert programs and other programs 
geared to the laws of popular de- 
mand will follow the trend. But in- 
dividuals can help, even though the 
results of their efforts may seem in- 
adequate to stem the tide. Nearly all 
artists who play on popular radio 
programs take the easy way out and 
perform the same war-horses year 
after vear. Yet one can scarcely 
blame them, for the sponsors demand 
musical best-sellers on their pro- 
grams. Occasionally, a sponsor per- 
mits a musician to offer a fine pro- 
gram of new or unfamiliar music. 
Then, if the Hooper rating falls, he 
retreats from his position and asks 
for the music that will draw the 
greatest number of listeners. 


osity 


EW artists stop to think how 

harmful this limitation of reper- 
toire can be to their own develop- 
ment. By the time an artist has re- 
peated his fiftieth encore, chosen be- 
cause it is a sure-fire hit with his 
audience and it plays itself, he is 
already in a rut. Technically speak- 
ing, it is advisable for a student to 
acquire as large a repertoire as pos- 
sible in his student days. He will 
learn far more about music in gen- 
eral and also develop a far superior 
technique. Yet here again, teachers 
hit a snag; for parents, sponsors or 
potential employers all too often ask 


for the old favorites. The pupil in 


turn rejects the unusual music of- 
fered him, and demands the chest- 
nuts. 


Playing the same pieces over and 
over is bad for any pianist. If you 
file and polish forever on the same 
work, you lose spontaneity. Another 
vice you are likely to develop is ex- 
cessive speed. By playing the same 
music year after year you are almost 
inevitably bound to play it faster 
Your tempo increases automatically, 
because you know the music so well 


that your ear can understand it in 
a condensed form that is obscure to 
the casual listener. Like a _ verbal 


phrase eternally repeated, the musical 
line becomes a blurred stereotype 


Solo recitalists encounter pressure 
sometimes in planning tours, if they 
trv to schedule varied programs 


Managers want as few different pro- 


grams as possible, and they want 
them as far in advance as possible. 
This makes matters technically easier 
for them—in printing publicity ma- 
terial, sending out advance releases, 
and making announcements. Yet. it 
should not be a deciding factor in 
all cases. I myself, unwillingly, played 


the same program 24 times in the 
course of one of my early tours of 
the United States, in deference to 


managerial considerations. 


UR symphony orchestras are set- 
ting a good example in program 
making. They are public institutions, 
some of them with conservatively 
minded boards of directors, yet they 
give well balanced programs, on the 
whole. All of them play some new 
compositions, thereby acknowledging 
their artistic obligations to the 
tive artists of our time. It 
me that our concert artists 
emulate them. 
If IT could not 


crea- 
seems to 


should 


study new works, 
I should feel that IT was wasting my- 
self as a pianist. I should feel that 
I was becoming a mere salesman, 
depending on a stock repertoire to 
insure myself financial rewards. Yet 
I realize only too well the hazards 
a young pianist faces if he attempts 
to think only of artistic considerations 
in preparing for a career. How many 


people have stopped to think how 
drastically the changes in economic 
and political conditions in the mod- 
ern world have influenced artists? 
Most pianists start out in their ca- 


reers under financial handicaps. The 


lack of security that confronts all 
voung artists today is phenomenal 
Before the world was shattered by 


student could live mod- 
estly on a very small income in his 
formative years. In a sense, the artist 
had a shielded existence, since it was 
possible for him to survive, even 
though he might have to lead a 
meagre existence, on the small earn- 
ings and gifts that he could reason- 
ably expects. Today the is en- 
tirely different Living costs are 
two and three times higher: tuition is 


two wars, a 


story 


more expensive; and the cost of 
launching a career is frighteningly 
high. Almost every day in New 
York, during the season, young artists 


make their debuts, at a cost that may 
safely be estimated at between one 
and two thousand dollars. Where 
does all of this money come from? 
And how much sacrifice and struggle 
it must represent! 

The economic factor has a far 
greater effect on artists than most 
people suspect. How can a young 
pianist go out on the stage with any 
serenity of mind if he is obsessed 
with the thoughts: “How can I stay 
alive, if this recital fails?” “If my 
program is not a success, I won't 
have another chance.” “How will I 
ever repay my debts if my career is 
not launched tonight?” 

It is true that many beginners have 
fot yet encountered the discourage- 
ments that will beset them as they 
proceed with the struggle to estab- 
lish themselves. But every young 
artist who is dependent on his own 
resources, no matter how talented he 
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may be, is likely to have bitter bat- 
tles before he attains real security; 
and he deserves the sympathy and 
encouragement of those more for- 
tunately situated, 

It is a curious fact that musicians 
are far less secure than persons of 


comparable ability and enterprise in 


other fields. In every town there are 
rich and successful business men 
Yet how many rich and successful 
musicians are there in those same 
cities? To take only one example 
from the concert field, 1 might men- 
tion that there are only about half 

dozen pianists who earn sums fror 
their public appearances that could 
be compared with the incomes of 
wealthy industrialists. Yet these 
pianists are world famous. Many of 


their colleagues, equally eminent as 


artists but less well known or suc- 
cessful with the public, earn income 
that would shock a prosperous busi 


ness man by their meagerness 

QUPPLY and demand plays a rol 
— in this situation. The sad truth 
is that there are far too many good 


pianists for the market, as well as 
too many artists in other fields. For 
many, concertizing has become rather 
a hobby than a source of support 
The costs of advertising and publiciz- 
ing have also increased enormously 
\ touring artist is expected to dress 


well, attend parties, keep up social 
contacts, and travel in style By the 
time he has done all this, he will find 
little or nothing left of his fees, un 


less he is one of a fortunate minority 
of celebrated figures who command 
really large sums. The young pianist 
or singer has to dissipate much of 
his vital energy in promotional actiy 
itv. To be poor today costs two hun 
dred d faob.. a month for an artis 
who maintains any standard of living 
at all \ generation ago it cost only 


one hundred 

There are fewer places to appeat 
in the contemporary world. Europe 
is still recovering from a hideous and 


destructive war. Money transfer is 
difficult or impossible and the collaps« 
of European economy has had _ sucl 


deep rep rcussions — that confidence 
cannot be restored for long time te 
come. The United States ts still the 
most promising music market in hie 
world, despite overcr ywdit yy The 
eastern nations of Europe are closed 
to international concert life Sout 
America is still predominantly opet 
atic in its musical tastes. With in 
creased hazards on the practical side 
it is small wonder that young artist 
today are unable or unwilling to risk 
too much for ideals before they feel 
relatively secure. We need not blame 


them for these conditions, but we 
should not blind ourselves to the ef 
fects they are having upon our mu 
sical life. The contradictions that 
exist in the world of politics are mir- 
rored in the world of art. We still 
enjoy tremendous artistic wealth and 
power. Music is flourishing and 
spreading. Yet there is severer hard- 
ship in the world of art than ever 
before, and more of the routine and 
meretricious in concert life 
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The Juilliard School of Music, Ex- 
tension Division, in association with 
Town Hall, has announced a series of 
three music courses on Monday, Tues- 
day, and Wednesday afternoons, dur- 
ing the winter semester, at Town 
Hall. Each course includes ten week- 
ly sessions. The Wednesday after- 
noon course, Contemporary American 


Music, will begin on Jan. 25. At each 
meeting, a brief lecture by Robert 
Tangeman, of the Juilliard faculty, 


will precede performances of repre- 
sentative American works written in 
the past fifty years. Among the ar- 
tists scheduled to appear in the series 
are Maro Ajemian, William Masselos, 
Leonid Hambro, and Frank Glazer, 
pianists; Mina Hager and Alice An- 
derson, vocalists; Anahid Ajemian and 
Frances Magnes, violinists; the Juil- 
liard String Quartet; Lois Wann, 
oboist; Arthur Lora, flutist; and Ver- 
non de Tar, organist. The Tuesday 
series, beginning on Jan. 31, will con- 
sist of forums on piano music, super- 
vised by Joseph Bloch. Works by 
Schubert, Ravel, Hindemith, Chopin, 
Scriabin, Stravinsky, and contempo- 
rary American composers will be dis- 
cussed and played by Katherine Bacon, 
Beveridge Webster, Jeanne Behrend, 
and other pianists. Povla Frijsh will 
conduct a course on Song Interpreta- 
tion, on Monday afternoons starting 
Jan. 30. 


The New York Public Library will 
present Curt Sachs in its eleventh 
annual series of lectures on music. 
The series will open on Monday, Jan. 
9, and continue weekly through March 
13. The musicologist will give nine 
lectures on the subject of ‘Music, 
Dance, and Life, which he will illus- 
trate with slides showing paintings 
and engravings contemporary with the 
period being discussed, and with re- 
cordings of related music. 


The Greenwich House Music 
School has scheduled a program of 
chamber music by Bach, on Jan. 15, 
for the benefit of its schol: urship fund. 
Fritz Rikko will direct an ensemble 
in the Third Brandenburg Concerto; 
the Concerto for Violin and Strings, 
in A minor, with Sidney Harth as 
soloist; the Concerto for Harpsichord 
and Strings, in D minor, with Fer- 
nando Valenti as soloist; and the 
Concerto for Oboe, Violin and 
Strings, in C minor, with Melvin Kap- 
lan and Mr. Harth as soloists. On 
Dec. 16, the school sponsored a violin 
recital by Ralph Hollander, 
panied by Shirley Reisman. 


accom- 


Rosalie Miller pupils recently en- 
joyed unscheduled successes with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. Regina 
Resnik sang her first Sieglinde at the 
Metropolitan on Dec. 21 on four 
hours notice and received high critical 
acclaim. On Dec. 27, Anne Bollinger 
performed a similar feat when she 
sang her first Micaéla in a last-minute 
change of cast. 

The Mannes Music School will be- 
gin a series of six special interpreta- 
tion classes for advanced instrumen- 
talists, under the direction of Georges 
Enesco, on Jan. 4. The classes, to be 
held on consecutive Wednesday after- 
noons, are open to qualified musicians 
and to a listening audience. 

Arthur Gerry announces that he 
has established a branch vocal studio 
in the Raleigh Hotel, Washington, D. 
C., where he will teach each § Saturday 
during January, February, and March. 


OTHER CENTERS 


The Stanford University depart- 
ment of music will present a series 
of twelve cencerts, from Jan. 6 
through April 14, commemorating the 
two hundredth anniversary of the 
death of Johann Sebastian Bach. 
Programs of Bach’s music will cul- 
minate in a performance of his B 
minor Mass, by the university chorus 
and orchestra, under the direction of 
Harold C. Schmidt. Guest soloists on 
the series will include Carl Weinrich, 
organist, and Ralph Kirkpatrick, harp- 
sichordist. 

The Lauter Opera Workshop, a 
non-profit organization in Newark, N. 
J., gave its first performance, on 
Dec. 9, in the Mutual Benefit Life In- 
surance Auditorium. The program 
included the second act of La Travi- 
ata, an interim concert by new mem- 
bers of the group, and the last act of 
Ii Trovatore. The second program, 
scheduled for February, will present 
the first act of Don Giovanni and the 
last act of Rigoletto. 

Friends University, Wichita, Kan., 
sponsored a performance of Bach’s 
Christmas Oratorio, in its entirety, by 
the Symphonic Choir, directed by 
Fred Mayer, on Dec. 11. The first 
three parts were sung in the afternoon, 
and the last three in the evening. 

The Vermont Conservatory of 
Music, incorporated last August in 





Burlington, has named Alan Carter, 
conductor of the Vermont Symphony, 
as one of its advisors. 





A BRITTEN PREMIERE ON THE COAST 
Principals in the first performance on the Pacific Coast of Albert Herring, 
given in the Festival of Contemporary Arts at the University of Southern 
California on Dec. 9, with Carl Ebert, directing, and Wolfgang Martin, con- 


ductor. In this scene, 


Lady Biliows (Phyllis Althof) and her entourage have 


come to the grocery to inform Albert that he is chosen King of the May. From 
the left, Paul Hinshaw as Vicar Gedge; Jerome Zidek, as Mayor Upfeld; Miss Al- 
thof; Kalem Kermoyan as Superintendent Budd; Marni Nixon as Miss Wadsworth 
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authority, and the small orchestra re- 
alized the score’s subtleties. 


GOR STRAVINSKY ’s new Mass, 

for mixed chorus and wind in- 
struments, received its first Los An- 
geles performance at a concert, under 
Harold Byrns’ direction, by the Los 
Angeles Chamber Symphony, in the 
Wilshire Ebell Theatre, on Nov. 27. 
The University of California at Los 
Angeles a cappella choir, which had 
been prepared by Roger Wagner, sang 
the work with astonishing surety and 
conviction, and the composer was 
present to acknowledge the audience’s 
enthusiastic reception. Other music 
on the program included Johann Chris- 
tian Bach’s Sinfonia for Double Or- 
chestra, Opus 18, No. 1; a suite 
from Rameau’s Las Palladins; and the 
world premiere of Eric Zeisl’s Songs 


for the Daughter of Jeptha, four 
wordless choruses, with orchestra, 
rather conventional in texture but of 


some melodic charm, sung by the 
university women’s glee club, trained 
by Leslie Jacobs. 

Five pianists have given recitals 
here recently—Herbert Donaldson, in 
the Assistance League Play House, 
on Nov. 27; Witold Malcuzynski, in 


Philharmonic Auditorium, on Nov. 
29; Marilyn Neeley. in the Wilshire 
Ebell Theatre, on Dec. 4; Bertha Sam, 
in the Assistance League Play House, 
on Dec. 6; and Lili Kraus, in the 
Wilshire Ebell 7 


Theatre, on Dec. 7. 


The Evenings on the Roof concert, 
on Dec. 12, in the Wilshire Ebell 
Chamber Music Hall, offered vocal 


music written by Virgil Thomson, 
with the composer present, and music 
for cello and piano, played by James 
Arkatov and Sumner Prindle. 

Other artists and organizations, who 


have appeared recently, include the 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, which 
gave ten performances in Philhar- 
monic Auditorium, from Dec. 2 
through Dec. 10; Joseph Schuster, 
cellist, in the Wilshire Ebell Theatre, 
on Dec. 13; the Masterworks Chor- 
ale, conducted by Allen Lannom, in 


the Wilshire Ebell Theatre, on Dec. 
9: the First Negro Classic Ballet, 
in the Assistance League Play House, 


on Nov. 25 and 26; the Los Angeles 
Conservatory of Music, which spon- 
sored a Fauré memorial concert, at 


the Assistance 
on Dec. 16; the 


League Play House, 
Mexican Boy’s Choir, 
in Embassy Auditorium, on Dec. 1; 
Robert Gross, violinist, in Thorne 
Hall, on Dec. 13; and a_ production 
of Hansel and Gretel, staged by Serge 
Radamsky and conducted by John 
Barnett, in the Wilshire Ebell Theatre, 
on Dec. 17. 

A music 
by Virgil Thomson, 
Herald Tribune; ; Alfred Franken- 
stein, of the San Francisco Chronicle, 
and Albert Goldbe ‘rg, of the Los An- 
geles Times and of MusicaAL AMER- 
I¢A, was held at UCLA, on Dec. 11 
A lecture on trends in contemporary 
music was given by Mr. Franken- 
—_ at the University of Southern 
California on Dec. 11. 
—ALBERT GOLDBERG 


critic’s symposium, led 


of the New York 


Chicago 

(Continued from page 6) 
and the Thief and The 
Tosca. 

Five Chicago audition winners were 
heard—Carol Smith, as Amneris, in 
Aida; Evelyn Orlowski, as Muicaéla, 
in Carmen; Bonnie Heller, as Kate 
Pinkerton, in Madama Butterfly ; Wil- 
liam Wunder, as Nathanael, in The 
Tales of Hoffmann; and Algerd 
Brazis, as Alfio, in Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana. Irra Petina made her Chicago 
debut as Carmen, replacing Winifred 
Heidt on Dec. 6 and 14. 


Medium, and 


NNUMERABLE recitals have been 
given in past weeks. The list of 
performers included Helen Alexander, 
soprano, in Kimball Hall, on Novy. 21; 


Perry O'Neil, pianist, in Fullerton 
Hall, on Nov. 22; Eunice Podis, pi- 
anist, in Orchestra Hall, on Novy. 28; 
3idu Sayao, soprano, who inaugurated 
the new Pan American Festival, a 
series of four concerts, in Orchestra 


Hall, on Nov. 29; Jennie Tourel, so- 
prano, in Orchestra Hall, on Nov. 27; 
Carol Brice, contralto, in Orchestra 


Hall, on Dec. 4; Clifford Curzon, 
pianist, at Orchestra Hall, on Dec. 
6; Richard Veleta, Evanston pianist, 
in Kimball Hall, on Nov. 30; Lydia 
Pohl Veazie, mezzo-soprano, in Kim- 
ball Hall, on Dec. 7; Witold Mal- 


cuzynski, who played his second all- 


Chopin program here this season, in 
Orchestra Hall, on Dec. 9; Elena 
Nikolaidi, contralto, in Orchestra 
Hall, on Dec. 10; Lili Ey pianist, 
in Orchestra Hall, on Dec. Juanita 


Brumfieleq, soprano, in Kimball Hall, 
on Dec. 11; and Marie Protzman, pi- 
anist, in Kimball Hall, on Dec. 13. 
Martha Graham and her dance 
group gave afternoon and evening pro- 
grams on Nov. 24. The works pre- 
sented were Salem Shore, Diversion 
of Angels, Deaths and Entrances, Eye 


of Anguish, and Every Soul Is a Cir- 
cus. 

The Youth Orchestra of Greater 
Chicago, an aggregation of more than 


a hundred young instrumentalists, con- 
ducted by John M. Kuypers, opened 
its season, at Orchestra Hall, on Novy. 
28. Larry Grika was the violin soloist 
On Dec. 2, The Chicago Business 
Men’s Orchestra, directed by George 
Dasch, gave the first program of its 
29th season, at Orchestra Hall. Louis 
Kaufman was heard in Beethoven's 
oe Concerto and a Concerto in 
E ays major by Vivaldi, one of eight 
ine discovered in Europe recently 
“Lily Pons was the soprano soloist on 
a program played by the Indianapolis 
Symphony, conducted by her husband, 
André Kostelanetz, in Orchestra Hall, 
on Dec. 3. The Chapel Choir, of Capi- 


tal University, Columbus, Ohio, sang 
a Christmas program at the Civic 
Opera House, on Dec. 4. Ellis 
Emanuel Snyder conducted. A series 


of three free concerts was 
with a program, on Dec. 4, 


opened 
at the In 


stitute of Design, played by the Guild 
Players of Chicago. tHalvorsen’s 
Variations for Violin and Viola on 
a theme by Handel and works by 
Mozart and Prokofieff were played 
by Irving Ilmer and Leo Krakow, 
violinists; Isadore Zverow, violist; 
and Harry Wogman, cellist 

The Fine Arts Quartet presented 


Hindemith’s 
Oldbere’s 


Third Quartet and Arne 
41-year-old Piano Quintet, 
the latter with Florence Kirsch as 
guest artist, on the third of its six 
programs, on Dec. 7, in Fullerton Hall 
In the same hall, on Dec. 14, the 
Roosevelt College String Quartet gave 
the first Chicago performance of 
Ibert’s Quartet, written in 1942. 

Leon Stein conducted the Commu- 
nity Symphony, formerly the Co-Op 
erative Symphony, in a concert at the 
Lakeview High School Auditorium on 
Dec. 2. Dolores Hecht, soprano, ap 
peared as soloist. 

The Roosevelt College String Quar- 
tet opened a series of six public con- 
certs on Nov. 16 at Fullerton Hall, 
when it introduced Villa-Lobos’ Eighth 
Quartet, composed in 1942, but never 
before played in the United States. A 
difficult work with odd tonal effects 
and interesting chorda! formations, it 
was well played. Antanina Dambra, 
soprano of the Lithuanian Opera, 
made her American,debut on Noy. 20, 
at the Great Northern Theater, and 
disclosed a voice of less than operatic 
dimensions or dramatic quality. Rudolf 
Serkin’s playing of Beethoven Sonata 
in C major was the high point of his 
glowing recital on Nov. 20 at Orches 
tra Hall. Naomi Watson, contralto, 
sang the same afternoon at the 
Eighth Street Theatre; and Clarita 
Arno, soprano, appeared at Kimball 
Hall. 

The Zelzer Concert Series opened 
Oct. 22 at Orchestra Hall, with 
Yehudi Menuhin. 


WILLIAM LEONARD 
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rial does not detract from their force- 
fulness as stage pieces. Ralph Gil- 
bert, who composed the equally effec- 
tive music, played, between the solos, 
his excellent set of variations on a 
Kentucky ‘mountain tune, One Morn- 
ing in May. 

—R. E. 





Two New Solos and a 
Revival, Dec, 18 


Two witty and virtuosic solos by 
Merce Cunningham and a revival of 
Hanya Holm’s folksy choreographing 
of Elie Siegmeister’s Ozark Suite 
made the evening program of Dec. 18 
a banner occasion. Mr. Cunningham's 
first dance is called Two Step, and is 
performed to Erik Satie’s La Diva de 
l’Empire; the second is entitled Mon- 
key Dances, performed to Satie’s 
Danses du Piége de Méduse. Miss 
Holm’s work has three sections— 
Camp Meeting, Lazy Afternoon, and 
Saturday Night. 

The evening opened with Doris 
Humphrey’s Invention, danced by José 
Limon, Betty Jones, and Ruth Cur- 
rier; and it also included Mr. Limén’s 
La Malinche, performed by Mr. 
Limén, Pauline Koner, and Lucas 
Hoving; and Jane Dudley’s The 
Lonely Ones, danced by Miss Dudley, 
William Bales, and Sophie Maslow. 


John Cage conducted for Mr. Cun- 
ningham; Robert Strassburg con- 
ducted for Miss Holm, who super- 


vised the revival of her Ozark Suite; 
and Simon Sadoff conducted for Mr. 
Limon. 

Two Step and the Monkey Dances 


are as light, fluffy and satirical as 
Satie’s music, but more imaginative 


and inventive. The first was danced 
in a sort of pantalcon costume, with 
overtones of the circus, the music 
hall, and the puppet theatre. Mr. Cun- 
ningham executed the most difficult 
leaps, beats, and turns as nonchalantly 
as Buster Keaton used to perform in- 
credible dead-pan feats in his motion 
pictures. There are few male dancers 
before the public today who could 
project so taxing, yet tenuous, a work 
with such supreme brilliance and ease. 
The Monkey Dances, performed in a 
black costume, complete with a red 
cap and a beautiful curling tail, were 
too similar to the Two Step to be 
equally effective on the same program, 
but they too were clever, and charm- 
ingly danced. 

Miss Holm’s Ozark Suite would 
look well in any musical comedy on a 
folk subject. It is pretty, well-con- 
structed, and cannily contrived to 
have audience appeal. Like the music, 
it is superficial, but superficial in a 
pleasant and inoffensive way. The 
dancers, Virginia Bosler, Saida Ger- 
rard, Joan Kruger, Bambi _ Linn, 
Oliver Kostock, Don Liberto, Ray 
Harrison, and Zachary Solov, per- 
formed it with proper gusto and in- 
formality. Miss Holm shared the ap- 
plause with the dancers. 


—R. S. 


New Weidman Work, Dec, 21 


In an incautious moment, Charles 
Weidman decided to base his new 
work, Rose of Sharon, on recited ex- 
cerpts from the Song of Songs. The 
world’s greatest love-poetry can 
scarcely be approached—not to men- 
tion appropriated—without a quick- 
ened imagination and a singing heart. 
From the moment that he selected 
Lukas Foss’ doleful The Heart Re- 
members as music for such exultant 
subject matter, he was doomed. The 
choreography relates more to the mu- 
sic than to the winged lyrics; it is 
sobersided and sententious, and leans 
heavily upon attitudinizing. There is 
little real dancing in Rose of Sharon, 
and a great many empty tableaux 
vivants. The performance made small 
demands upon the piquant charms of 
Nadine Gace or the athleticism of 
Peter Hamii.on, neither of whom has 
ever appeared to less advantage. Rose 





FROM FILM STUDIC TO VOCAL STUDIO 


Carlo Menotti, vocal instructor (right), 


villains in the films, 


of Sharon is completely meaningless, 
and should be put away quickly. 

The guest soloist of the evening 
was Eve Gentry, whose conception 
of modern-dance choreography ap- 
pears to be fixated upon 1938 “sig- 
nificance.” Tenant of the Street, to 
music by John Colman, was evidently 
intended to be emotionally gruelling, 
for she spent most of her time in the 
attitude of a lemur, with her back 
bent at a ninety-degree angle and her 
arms reaching down to the floor. Her 
other solo, A Quiet Day in the Wild, 
Wild West, was mere vaudeville hu- 
mor, without the vaudevillian’s expert 
calculation in its presentation. Other 
works in the bill were José Limén’s 
The Moor’s Pavane, which has now 


grown into a full-scale masterpiece; 
Hanya Holm’s Ozark Suite; and 
Sophie Maslow’s Folksay. 

L, Ss 


Jesse James, Dec, 22 


Aside from the only presentation of 


the fall series of Peter Hamilton’s 
Jesse James, this New York City 
Dance Theatre program was devoted 


to works by Charles Weidman (Fables 
for Our Time, substituted for the an- 
nounced And Daddy Was a Fireman; 
Flickers; and Rose of Sharon) and 
Doris Humphrey (Shakers) 

Jesse James, which bears the sub- 
title “for children only,” is danced to 
the recited lines of William Rose 
Benét’s mock ballad dealing with the 
character, career, and _ post-mortal 
manifestations of that American folk 
hero, with drum beats as the only 
other accompaniment. The movement 
consists of literal, exuberant panto- 
mime by Mr. Hamilton, who makes 
like a two-gun man by slapping both 
haunches, peers over the rim of a 
crate to indicate that he is in hiding, 
and rolls on like Missouri. 

The high point of the program was 
provided by the season’s second per- 
formance of the revival of Shakers, 
in which Miss Humphrey has devel- 
oped interesting folk materials with 
real firmness and integrity and with 
just the right degree of creative 
license. Since Flickers is pure pan- 
tomimic fun, and Fables for Our 
Times is also out of the very top 
drawer of the Weidman repertoire, 
everything added up to an extremely 
pleasant evening of theatre dance. 

—J. H., Jr. 


Nina Fonaroff Appears, Dec. 23 


A theatre piece of haunting beauty 
and psychological significance entered 
the repertory of the New York City 
Dance Theatre on Dec. 23, when Nina 
Fonaroff and James Doohan per- 
formed Miss Fonaroff’s Mr. Puppet. 
The work is subtle, sustained and in- 
tellectually demanding, and the sym- 


entertains Jack La Rue, who plays 


and Guido Salmaggi, tenor, in his studio in New York 


pathetic reaction of the audience was 
a flattering commentary on the in- 
tellectual level of City Center patrons. 
Mr. Puppet is a study in frustration 
and schizophrenia, in which Miss 
Fonaroff’s vivid text dominates the 
static action of the two puppet figures. 
The man speaks and moves; but the 
woman enacts in silence the wooden 
and maddeningly unreal reflection of 
his attempt to escape to freedom of 
personality. Miss Fonaroff has never 
performed her role with such tragic 
intensity; and Mr. Doohan’ was 
equally inspired. Mr. Puppet has been 
taken into the repertoire of Alicia 
Markova and Anton Dolin, who have 
performed it widely abroad. It is a 
work that demonstrates the excep- 
tionally wide range and high intellec- 
tual stature of modern dance, though 
it is (strictly speaking) not a dance 
but a dance-drama. 

The evening also brought the only 
performance in this season of Doris 
Humphrey’s Day on Earth, with José 


(Continued on page 31) 
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New Serge Hovey Opera 
Given in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA. -Dreams in Spades, 
a musical fantasy in one act, with 
music and libretto by Serge Hovey, 
received its premiere in the initial 
bill of the Chamber Opera Society, 
at the Plays and Players Theatre, 
on Dec. 15, 16, and 17. The new 


work was preceded by Mozart's Bas- 
tien and Bastienne, in an English 
translation by Olga Paul. Joseph 
Levine, musical director of the group, 
conducted. John Wolmut served as 
stage director. 

Dreams in Spades indicated that the 
success of Gian-Carlo Menotti’s brief, 
featherweight operas has led to the 
rise of what might be 


Menotti School. In its blithe 
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and prosody, its emphasis upon sur- 
face theatrical effectiveness, its avoid- 
ance of problematic musical ideas, and 
its general lack of specific gravity, 
Mr. Hovey’s score ‘adopts Menotti’s 
methods to the virtual exclusion of 
all others. Fortunately, he possesses 
a lively musical invention, and his 
ideas were characteristically too fresh 
and personal to sound entirely like 
mere warmed-over themes from The 

Telephone or The Old Maid and the 
Thief. 

The musical aspects of the work 
were more felicitous than the dra- 
matic ones, though the libretto is 
based on an idea that is workable 
and up-to-date. Three women, whil- 
ing away their empty lives playing 
gin rummy, are translated into a fan- 
tasy in which each consorts with a 
personified playing card (the money- 
loving woman with the ace of dia- 
monds, the lonely woman with the 
king of hez rts), only to discover that 
actual life is somehow better than 
the life of the dream world. The 
treatment of the fantasy, however, 
is adolescent and embarrassing; much 
better and more amusing are the 
realistic passages depicting the bored 
gossiping of the women. 

The productions of both Dreams 
in Spades and Bastien and Bastienne 
were reasonably creditable, without 
indicating that the Chamber Opera 
Society has gone far in its inves- 
tigating the possibilities of creative 
staging and apposite, modern stage 
direction. 


DANCE 


(Continued from page 30) 


Limon as the Man; Miriam Pandor 
as the Young Girl; Letitia Ide as the 
Woman; and Dimitra Sundeen as the 
Child. Day on Earth is danced to 
Aaron Copland’s Piano Sonata. It is 


Ceci. SMITH 





an enactment of the cycle of birth, 
adolescence, family life, death, and 
rebirth through children and the con- 


force. Miss 

clichés in her 
raphy, and has woven episodes of 
great beauty into it. I still find it 
repetitious and curiously at odds with 
the closely-knit structure of the music 
in several places, especially in the 
final movement. Miss Humphrey has 
generalized too much in her concep- 
tion to keep the movement dramat- 
icaliy vital and psychologically fo- 
cussed. But it is a moving composi- 
tion, when it is danced as superbly 


Humphrey 
choreog 


tinuing life 
has avoided 


as it was at this performance. Little 
Dimitra Sundeen was no. grinning 
prodigy, but a sensitive child artist 


of great dramatic gifts. 

The rest of the program consisted 
of Mr. Limon’s La Malinche; Miss 
Humphrey’s Lament for Ignacio San- 
chez Mejias; and her The Story of 
Mankind. Mr. Limén was in top form, 
and his dancing of the Lament was 
something that one will not forget, 
in its incredible physical élan and 
tragic force. Here, Miss Humphrey 
has created with an unerring Sense 
of theatre and a shattering intensity 
of expressive movement. 


—R.S. 


Tropicana 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, Dec. 13 


Tropicana, the dance program pre- 
sented by Talley Beatty and his com- 
pany, received its only metropolitan 
showing of the season at the Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music on Dec. 13 
The company’s personnel included 
Lawaune, Doris White, Dorothy Tuc- 
ker, Alex Young, and Carmelo Rom- 
an, dancers; Dean Sheldon and Paul 
Meeres, drummers; and Erma Hay- 
den, pianist. Mr. Beatty provided the 
choreography for all but a few of the 
numbers, which were created by 
Lawaune. As happened last year when 
the company made its first appearance 


here, Tropicana proved itself both en- 
tertaining and intellectually engross- 


ing, due to Mr. Beatty’s decided gifts 
as a choreographer, the superb danc- 





ing, the exotic subject matter, and the 
unflagging vitality and bigh spirits of 
everyone concerned. 
* Three works of considerable length 
and substance dominated the evening 
Kanzo, Southern Landscape, and 
Macumbeiras. Of these, Southern 
Landscape departed farthest from the 


program’s characteristic West Indian 
and South American motifs. Couched 
in modern-dance idiom, it reflects 
movingly on the Negro’s tragic dis 
enfranchisement during the post 
Reconstruction period in the South 
Its group movements are solidly knit 


and developed, but the emotional peak 
is reached in a central dance, 
Mourner’s Bench, beautifully con- 
ceived and performed by Mr. Beatty 

Kanzo and Macumbeiras recreate 
Haitian and Brazilian rituals, in the 
manner made familiar by Katherine 
Dunham, with whose company Mr 
Beatty used to dance. The two works, 
particularly Macumbeiras, are well de- 
signed for a maximum of effect, and 
are danced with the utmost virtuosity 


solo 


by the company. A similarity between 
them, however, offsets some of the 
impact they might have when not 
offered on the same program 


dances, Sau 
with various 


A suite of delightful 
dades do Brasil, together 


opening and closing numbers, present 
ed other facets of Mr. Beatty's chor 
eograpliic talents, for he can trans- 
late with great skill his sense of hu 
mor into pieces that are structurally 
neat and vividly alive 


R. E. 


Ballet Returns 
To Covent Garden 


LONDON The Sadler's Wells Ballet 
opened its season at the Royal Opera 


House, Covent Garden, on Dec. 26, 
with a performance of Cinderella. The 
cast included Margot Fonteyn, Fred 
erick Ashton, Robert Helpmann, and 
Beryl Grey. The work is scheduled 
for all ballet performances until Jan 
20, when The Sleeping Beauty will 
re-enter the repertory for the next 
few weeks. Robert Irving has been 
appointed musical director of the com 
pany 

The Covent Garden Opera, whicl 
presented its new roduction 0 
Lohengrin, on Dec. 15, is to stage a 


new production of Madama Butterfly 
With a cast that will include Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf in the title role, Kenn t] 


Neate as Pinkerton, and Tom Wil 
liams as Sharpless, the opera will en- 
ter the repertory on Jan. 17. Robert 
Helpmann will make his debut as a 
stage director for opera with this 


work, and Sophie Fedorovitch has d¢ 


signed the costumes and scenery. Karl 
Rankl will conduct 
Doris Doree is to return as a guest 


artist for a few performances during 
these weeks, and Rudolph Schock will 
assume the role of Hector, in The 
Olympians, the new work by J. B 
Priestley and Arthur Bliss 
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NEW MUSIC 


REVIEWS 





Scriabin's Ten Sonatas 
Are Published in One Volume 


In publishing the first American 
edition of Alexander Scriabin’s Ten 
Sonatas, complete in one volume, 
Leeds Music Corporation has per- 
formed a major service to concert 
pianists and music students. The 
collection has been edited by Harold 
Sheldon, who has wisely refrained 
from adding unnecessary fingerings 
and other markings. Probably very 
few musicians have gone through the 
works in order, observing the evolu- 
tion of Scriabin’s harmonic ideas and 
treatment of sonata form. This edi- 
tion should stimulate interest in an 
unique musical personality and en- 
courage virtuosos to play the sonatas 
more frequently. They offer a wel- 
come variant on Liszt and Rachman- 
inoff, and are just as effective as 
show-pieces. 

—RS. 


Two Piano Sonatas 
By South Americans 

In its series of Contemporary Latin- 
American Concert Music, Carl Fisch- 
er has issued Jacobo Fischer’s Piano 
Sonata, Op. 44, and Luis Gianneo’s 
Piano Sonata. Alberto Ginastera’s 
Twelve American Preludes have al- 
ready been published in this series. 

Although Jacobo Fischer was born 
in Odessa, Russia, in 1896, and did 
not go to Argentina until 1923, he 
became active as a composer only 
after he settled in Buenos Aires. His 
music has won recognition in the 
United States; his string quartet re- 
ceived a Coolidge Award in 1937. His 
Piano Sonata, Op. 44, won the Muni- 
cipal Prize of the City of Buenos 
Aires in 1923. The work is curiously 
lacking in an individual harmonic 
stamp or profile. It is effectively dis- 
sonant in idiom and_ rhythmically 
forceful, but loosely constructed. It 
sounds like any one of a hundred 
sonatas written by self-consciously 
modern composers of the past twenty 
years. The first movement is built 
ut of a sturdy processional of chords, 
with a development rich in dissonant 
counterpoint. The second movement 
fails to avoid triteness, although the 
composer has salted his lush chords 
with touches of tart harmony. The 
third movement, like the first, has a 
propulsive energy and harmonic bite, 
but it degenerates into a formula 
before the music has reached its con- 
clusion. Despite certain undeniably 
telling sections, this sonata fails to 
sustain interest throughout any of its 
movements. ; 

Mr. Gianneo’s sonata is a much 
more modest and much more appeal- 
ing work. Its use of South American 
dance rhythms and harmonic coloring 
is always natural and unforced; and 
it flows along in a spontaneous man- 
ner that bespeaks true invention and 
careful craftsmanship. The _ first 
movement, a brisk Allegro, is trans- 
parent in texture, much of it in two 
voices only. The 
mrch of 


makes 
between 
two groups of three eighth-notes and 
two dotted quarter notes, in the 6/8 
meter. The second movement, a lyri- 


composer 
the cross-relation 


cal Romanza, is like a twentieth- 
century Chopin nocturne in its melodic 
traceries and harmonic sublety; and 
the final movement, Allegro molto, 
will rejoice virtuosos with its synco- 
pations and cumulative sonorities. 


ery 


Semitic Suite for Piano 
By An Israeli Composer 


A Semitic Suite, for piano, by 
Alexander Uriah Boscovich, issued in 
Tel-Aviv by J. Naidat, and distributed 
in New York by Hargail Music 
Press, offers pianists an example of 
contemporary Israeli music. It is an 
arrangement of a work for orchestra. 
Mr. Boscovich was born in 1908, in 
Eastern Europe, where he interested 
himself in Jewish folklore and music. 
After settling in Palestine he took 
up his studies of the folk music and 
dances of his new homeland. The 
suite consists of landscape impres- 
sions and folk dances, using folk 
melodies (or melodies in the style of 
folk music) with the resources of 
modern harmony to add color and 
pungency. The music is monotonous 
in the piano version but it has a flavor 
of authenticity in its thematic mate- 
rials and stylistic appropriateness in 
its settings. 

—R. S. 


Other Piano Music 


BacH, JOHANN CHRISTIAN: Ten 
Klavier Sonatas, in two volumes. 
Edited by Ludwig  Landshoff. 
(Peters). These wholly delight- 
ful sonatas are unlike those of 
Mozart and Haydn. They should 
find a place on recital programs, 
now that they are available again. 
It is scandalous that such beautiful 


music is unknown to the concert 
public. 

FALLA, MANUEL DE: Ritual Fire 
Dance. Simplified arrangement by 
Felix Greissle. (London: Chester; 
New York: Marks). Mr. Greissle 


has kept the essential flavor of the 
music in this version for pianists 
of modest technical attainments. He 
has added nothing, merely thinning 
and lightening the texture, omitting 
awkward stretches and precipitous 
scale passages. 

HAUBIEL, CHARLES: Metamorphoses, 
Variations on a Melody by Stephen 
Foster. (Composers Press). The 
composer explains in a note: “In 
the twenty-nine variations of Meta- 
morphoses we have endeavored to 
give a complete history of music 
from the plain chant of the sixth 
century to present day atonality. 
This streamlined portrayal of 1,400 
years of musical composition re- 
quires about 36 minutes to play.” 

PREYER, CARL A.: Sonata No. 4. 
(Carl Fischer). This work won 
first place in piano composition in 
the 1939 contest of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs. Its 
four movements are effective from 
a pianistic standpoint, but trite in 
harmony and rambling in design. 
Echoes of Grieg, Franck, and 
Strauss are frequently heard. 

Rust, FRIEDRICH WILHELM: Sonata 
in F sharp minor. Revised and 





Announcing a new Tagore song 


THE SUMMONS 
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universal acclaim 
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Lew Nichols 


Harold Byrns, Igor Stravinsky, and Roger Wagner at a chorus rehearsal for the 
West Coast premiere of Stravinsky's Mass, for mixed chorus and ten wind in- 
struments, in Los Angeles, on Nov. 27, by the Los Angeles Chamber Symphony 


edited by Leo Podolsky. (Carl 
Fischer). Another in Mr. Podol- 
sky’s valuable series of republica- 
tions of minor masterpieces of piano 
music. This sonata is not only 
very lovely music, but astonishing 
in its harmonic boldness and antici- 
pations of later composers. 

—RS. 


Piano Music Listed 
3AcH, J. S.: Klavieriibung II. Teil, 
Italian Concerto and French Over- 
ture. Revised and edited from the 
first edition by Kurt Soldan. 
(Peters). 

3AcH, J. S.: Klaviertibung IIT. Teil, 
Four Duets. Revised and edited 
from the first edition by Kurt Sold- 
an. (Peters). 

3acH, J. S.: Klaviertibung IV. Teil, 
Goldberg Variations. Revised and 
edited from the first edition by 
Kurt Soldan. Fingering by C. A. 
Martiennsen. (Peters). 

HarrcK, CHARLES De: Danse de la 
nymphe, with choreographic notes. 
(Omega). 

HAvuBIEL, CHARLES: Metamorphoses. 
Variations on a melody by Stephen 
Foster. (Composers Press). 


Hustep, H. H.: Beyond Recall. 
(Humphries). 
LEcUONA, Ernesto: Cordoba. Danza 


Lucumi. Simplified arrangements 
by Louis Sugarman. (Marks). 
PuHiLipp, Isipore, ed.: Early French 


Keyboard Music (Series). Couper- 
in: Les Papillons; Le Bavolet 
Flottant. Dagincourt: Le Moulin 
a Vent. Daquin:  L’Hirondelle, 


Rameau: La Poule (Century). 


Two-Piano Music 

Horst, Gustav: Venus, the Nep- 
tune, from The Planets. (London: 
Curwen; New York: G. Schirmer). 
The two-piano version of The 
Planets was composed by Holst be- 
fore the orchestral suite. The pub- 
lishers have already issued Mars, 
and plan to bring out the other 
movements soon. Even in the key- 
board version, the work retains 
much of its sombre power. 

Strauss, JOHANN: Thousand and 
One Nights Waltz. Arranged by 
Carl A. Preyer. (Marks). A lush 
and over-elaborate, though showily 
effective transcription. 

-_ os 


Piano Duets Listed 

Bizet, Georces: Entr’acte from Car- 
men. Arranged by Leo Kraft. 
(Century). 

Cuopin, FrepEéric: Polonaise in A 
flat. Simplified arrangement in G 


major by Felix Guenther. (Cen- 
tury). 
RAVEL, MAurICE: Pavane. Arranged 


by Leo Kraft. (Century). 
TCHAIKOVSKY, PETER: Troika. Ar- 
ranged by Leo Kraft. (Century). 


Piano Teaching Material 


Aut, Hanst: My Musical Diary. 
(Marks). Written for children at 
the Little Red School House, these 
pieces are harmonically more 
sophisticated than most material of 
their type. 

BEcK, FREDERICK W.: Triads on Pa- 
rade. (Composers Press). Marked 
“crisp and gay,” this little piece is 
an excellent study in rhythmic ex- 
actitude and contrasts of forte and 
piano. 

Busu, GLApys BLAkeELy: A Stately 
Dance. Sarabande. (Schroeder & 
Gunther). Tasteful imitations of 
the old style, technically useful to 
beginners. 


MacLacHLAN, T. Rosin: The Invi- 


tation. (Schroeder & Gunther). A 
catchy waltz and a good pedal 
study. 


NevIN, MARK, arranger: Two Themes 
from Peter and the Wolf, by Serge 
Prokofieff. (Schroeder & Gunther). 
Despite the extreme simplicity of 
the arrangement Mr. Nevin has 
wisely retained the tart flavor of 
the original harmony. 

WitiAMs, JEAN: Autumn Wind. 
(Schroeder & Gunther). A clever 
study for crossed-hands and smooth 
arpeggios. 

Piano Teaching Material Listed 

BartOK, BELA: Evening in the Coun- 
try. (Century). 

Beetz, CHARLES J.: In a Rowboat. 
Gay Butterflies. (Schroeder & 
Gunther). 

BENTLEY, BERENICE BENSON: Alice 
in Wonderland Suite. (Summy). 
Brown, Lewis: Night at the Al- 

hambra. (Carl Fischer). 

Carre, JOHN F.: Swans at the Dawn. 
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NEW MUSIC 


(Schroeder & Gunther). _ 
Conrrey, Epwarp E.: Musical 
phabet Rhymes. (Miller). 
EcKSTEIN, MAXWELL, arranger: Your 
Musical Stamp Album, thirteen 
melodies by composers commemor- 
ated on stamps. (Carl Fischer). 
KABALEVSKY, DMITRI: Sonatina. 
(Century). 
Kinc, STANFORD: 


Al- 


Educational Course 


in Popular Piano Playing, Book I. 
Tunes and Tales, musical illustra- 
tions of tales for children. Here’s 


Bebop, eleven solos for intermedi- 
ate grade. Popular Piano Patterns, 
solo series: Basin Street Boogie, 
Black Roses, Buffalo Shuffle, Cock- 
tail Waltz, Congo Bongo, Five O’- 
Clock Jive, Glamour Miss, Jingling 
Spurs, Swing for Your Supper, You 
Came Along Like a Song. (Carl 
Fischer). 

LrapoFF, ANATOLE: Prelude in B flat 
minor. (Century). 

MacGrecor, HeLten: Cock-A-Doodle- 
Doo (Schroeder & Gunther). 

MAYKAPAR, SAMUEL: First 
(Easy Duets) (Leeds). 

Nevin, Mark: Square Dance. The 
Tumblers. (Schroeder & Gunther). 

NorMAN, RutH: The Hungry Bunny 
(Mills). 

Ocie, JoseEPpH: Magic Clouds; 
zurka Moderne (Mills). 

PEDERSON-KRAG, GILLIAN: 
Eight (Century >. 

Row Ley, ALEC: Six Short Dance Im- 
pressions, for pupils in the early 


Steps 


Ma- 


Four by 


grades (Peters). 

SHUMAKER, Forest M.: Butterfly 
Winging. (Carl Fischer). 

SPENCE, MADELEINE: Marche Hé- 
roique (Schroeder & Gunther). 

Travis, Bosss: Boot Dance. (Carl 
Fischer). 

VAN Nort, Isapev: Little Prelude 
(Mills). 

WEYBRIGHT, JUNE: My World, four 
pieces; Etudes for Pianists, Books 
I and II; Work Book to Accom- 
pany Book III, Key Signature 
Book; Book IV, Course for Pi- 
anists, Scales and Chords (Mills). 


WILLIAMS, JEAN: Three Blind Mice, 
novelty transcription; Mitzie Polka 
(for two pianos) (Schroeder & 
Gunther). 


Latin-American Choruses 
8y Guarnieri and Chavez 


The Contemporary Choral Series, 
published by the Music Press, Inc., 
under the general editorship of Hugh 
Ross, has ventured south of the bor- 


Just Published 
EDWIN McARTHUR 


Night 


for 
high voice and piano 


Currently featured by 
Marion Bell, 
Kirsten Flagstad, 
Helen Jepson and 
Polyna Stoska 


75 cents 


New York 17: 3 East 43rd Street 
Brooklyn 17: 275 Livingston Street 
Cleveland 14: 43 The Arcade 

Los Angeles 14: 700 W. 7th Street 


January 1, 1950 





der for five striking new a cappella 


secular choruses—four by Camargo 
Guarnieri, of Brazil, and one by 
Carlos Chavez, of Mexico. Guarnieri’s 
Sinhé Lau (Mr. Nicolau) (SSA), is 
an exciting enlargement of a frag- 
mentary and repetitive folktune; a 
two-measure melody first serves as a 
drone-bass in the alto part, under- 
neath a long-lined tune sung in thirds, 
then invades all three parts to build a 
a strong climax, and finally resumes 
its original reiterative character, 
placed this time between the outer 
voices, which sing the long-lined tune 
in tenths. Two of the other Guarnieri 








choruses—Egbégi, and Vamus_ Alo- 
anda (Come | to Aloanda) (both 
SATB) i ity i 

zando lacie. and the ability to 
handle strong and, to our ears, un- 
orthodox accentual shifts. Coco de 
Major (The Major’s Daughters) 


(SATB) also by Guarnieri, is a song 
of great pathos, conceived with con- 
stant opportuneness of texture, and 


animated by  impelling national 
rhythms. Chavez's Albolucu, te se- 
queste (Tree of Sorrow) (SATB), 


is effectively neo-primitive and incan- 
tational, employing both — syllabic 
chanting and florid melodic decora- 
tions. All five of the Latin-American 
works are uncommonly distinguished. 
CC = 
Lenten and Easter Music Listed 


Croce, GIOVANNI (edited by F. Camp- 
bell-Watson): In Monte Oliveti 
(SATB, a cappella). (Witmark). 

GOLDMAN, Maurice: A_ Ballad of 
Trees and the Master (SATB, with 


soprano and tenor solos; TTBB, 
with tenor solo; or SSAA, with 
soprano solo; and piano). (Wit- 
mark). 

Kountz, RicHARD: Easter Morning 
(SATB, solo for medium voice, 
piano or organ). (Galaxy). 

SATEREN, LELAND B.: The Lord 
Would Make a Paradise 
(SSAATTBB, a cappella). (G. 
Schirmer). 

Van Hutse, CAmMiIL: Out of the 


Depths (SATB, a cappella). (Wit- 
mark). 


Secular Choral Music Listed 


Beacu, Mrs. H. H. A. (arranged by 
Hugo Norden): Ah, Love, but a 
day! (SATB, piano). Reissue. 
(Schmidt). 

Bett, Lestice R.: In Winter Cold 


(SSA, piano). (Summy). 

CoLe, Rossetrer G.: No Snarling 
Danger In Its Den (from The 
Rock of Liberty) (TTBB, piano). 
Reissue. (Schmidt). 

Fox, Oscar J.: My Heart Is a Silent 
Violin (SSAAT TBB, piano ad 
lib.). Reissue. (Carl Fischer). 

HoKANSON, MARGRETHE: Come, Close 
the Curtains of Your’ Eyes 
(SSAATB, piano, ad lib.). 
(Summy). 

Horxins, H. P.: 
(SATB, tenor 
Schirmer). 

HuuHN, Bruno (arranged by Hugo 
Norden): Invictus (SAB, piano). 
Reissue. (Schmidt). 

KOERNER, THEODOR: Men of Harlech 
(Welsh Air) (TTBB, a cappella). 
(Birchard). 

Kountz, RicHArD: The 
Masquerade (SSAATTBB, 
(G. Schirmer). 


Cossack Song 
solo, piano). (G. 


Carnival 
piano). 


Kountz, RicHArp: The Homeland 
(TTBB, a cappella). (G. Schir- 
mer). 

Kountz, RicHArp: Under the Wide 
and Starry Sky (TTBB, a cap- 
pella). (Galaxy). 

La Force, Frank: To the Fountain 


(SSA, piano). (C arl Fischer). 
Larson, Eart RoLtanpb: Song of the 


Trail (U. S. Cowboy Song) 
(TTBB, a cappella). (Birchard). 
Matin, Don: Like Silver Lamps 


(SSATB, a cappella). (Birchard). 
Luvaas, Morten J.: The Pines of 
Home (SSSA, or SSAB, piano). 
Reissue. (Carl Fischer). 
Meese, Davin H.: Picture of a 
Valley (SATB, a cappella). (Carl 
Fischer). 








First Performances In New York Concerts 


Orchestral Works 


Clapp, Philip Greeley: Overture to a Comedy 
(New York Philharmonic-Symphony, Dec. 


29 
Copland, Aaron: Preamble, for 
and speaker (Boston Symphony, 
Messiaen, Olivier: 


orchestra 
Dec. 10) 
Turangalila-Symphony 


(Boston Symphony, Dec. 10) 
Violin 
Campagni-Bonelli: Andante and Presto (An 
tony Zungolo, Dec. 17) 
Kroll, William: Caprice (Melvin Ritter, 
Dee. 28) 
Monello, Spartaco: Sensta, for violin and 
piano (Composer’s Fk .um, Dec. 13) 
Parris, Herman M.: Suite in E minor, for 
violin alone (Antony Zungolo, Dec. 17) 


Schénberg, Arnold: Fantasy for Violin with 
the Accompaniment of the Piano (League 
+4 


of Composers, Dec. 27) 


Shapiro, Jack: Etude in D minor (Melvin 
Ritter, Dec. 28) 

Stevens, Bernard: Sonata (in one move- 
ment) (Ossy Renardy, Dec. 14) 

Songs 

Brahms, Johannes (words and arr. by Paul 
Weiner): Three Organ-Preludes (Sara 
Kaufman, Dec. 19) 

Davis, Hilda Emery: Out of the Mouths 
of the Third Grade (Virginia Davis, 
Jec. 13) 

Thomson, Virgil: The Tiger (Brier Stoller, 
Dec. 18) 

Ware, Harriet: The Greatest of These 


Lawrence, Dec. 15) 
Expiation (Willa Cotten, 


( Marjorie 
Wood, Marguerite: 
Dec. 19) 


Chamber Music 


Bach, Wilhelm Friedemann: Concerto in C 
minor, for piano and strings (Society tor 
Forgotten Music, Dec. 13) 

Fernandez, Lorenzo: Trio Brasileiro, Op. 32 
(Brazilian Trio, Dec. 29) 

Monello, Spartaco: Adagio, from Trio, for 


piano, violin, and cello (Composers’ Forum, 


Dec. 13) 
Piano 
Griffes, Charles: Three Pieces (1919) (John 
Ranck, Dec. 30) 
Messiaen, Olivier: Premiére Communion de 
la Viérge, from XX Regards sur |’Enfant 


16) 


Borovsky, Dec. 


Jésus (Alexander 
Sonatina (Vladimir Pad 


Padwa, Vladimir: 
Dec. 11) 
Vladimir: Suite from the ballet 
(Vladimir Padwa, Dec. 11) 
Variations on an Origina 
Padwa, Dex 11) 
wuurth Piane Sonata 
Dec. 27) 
Allegro (Edith 


wa, 
Padwa, 
Tom Sawyer 
Padwa, Vladimir: 
Theme (Vladimir 
Persicheitti, incent: Fé 
(League of ( weapons rs, 
Tufts, Paul: An and 
Bown, Dec. 23) 
Werlé, Fred: A Set of 
Ranck, Dec. 30) 


lante 


Three Pieces (Joht 


Choral Works 


Wolf, Hugo: Harmony (No and Resig 
nation (No. 3), from the Gei stliche Chére 
(Trapp Family Singers, Dec. 17) 


Operettas 


Johann (arr. by Richard Ros 
Tales from Old Vienna (Vienna 


Choir Boys, Dec. 31) 





MuELLerR, Cart F.: For Our Coun- 
try (SATB, a cappella). (Carl 
Fischer). 

MuELLer, Cart F.: Listen (SATB, 
a cappella). (Carl Fischer). 

MuELter, Cart F.: Take Joy Home 
(SSAATTBB, a cappella). (Carl 


Fischer). 

MUELLER, CARL F.: When the Song’s 
Gone Out of Your Lite 
(SSAATTBB, a cappella). (Carl 
Fischer). 

NIGHTINGALE, MAE: My Child Is 
Gone (Early American Slave Song) 
(SSAATBB, a cappella). (Carl 
Fischer). 

Nices, JoHN JACOB: 
Spring (Kentucky 
(SAB, piano ad lib.). 
Schirmer). 

Nites, JOHN 


The Frog in the 
Folk Song) 
Reissue. (G. 


Jacos: Who Killed 
Cock Robin? (SATB, a cappella). 
Reissue. (G. Schirmer). 

Peterson, R. LA VERNE: 
Faith (SATB, piano). 
ciated). 

RHEA, RAYMOND and JONES, ARCHIE 
N.: A Cowboy Fantasy (SSAAT- 
TBB 3, a cappella). (Carl Fischer). 

Sacco, JoHN: Railroad Reverie 
(TTBB, baritone solo, piano). Re- 
issue. (G. Schirmer). 

SKINNER, T, STANLEY: O, Gather Me 
the Rose (SSAATBB, a cappella). 
(Birchard). 


Paean Of 
(Asso- 


Rippet, JAMes A.: Old Dan Tucker 
(SSAATTBB, piano). (Carl 
Fischer). 

TcHatkovsky, P. I. (arranged by Ed- 
ward S. Breck): None but the 
Lonely Heart (SSA, piano). (Carl 


Fischer). 


WAGNER, RICHARD (arranged by 
George Mead) Prayer (from 
Lohengrin) (TTBB, bass solo ad 


lib., 
WEBB, 


derm 


piano). Reissue. (Galaxy). 
Lou: For a Mournful Pachy- 
(SATB, piano). (Summy). 


WittiaMs, Frances: Let There Be 
Music (SATB, TTBB, or SSA, 
piano). (Flammer). 


\ Thing ot 
cappella). 


WiLson, HARRY ROBERT 
Beauty (SSAATB, a 
(Carl Fischer). 


Other Secular Music 

Henny Penny, or 
(children’s operetta 
(Birchard). 


ADAM, JOSEPH: 
Chicken Little 
in two acts). 


3ARNES, MARSHALL: When [| Am 
Frae My Dearie (SSAATBB, 
tenor or baritone solo, a cappella) 
(Birchard). 

Bovet, Ertc D.: April Sunday Mor: 
(SSA, piano). (Witmark) 

3oveT, Eric D.: Once Upon a Time 
(SSA, piano). ( Witmark ). 

DyKeMA, Peter W.: Stopping By 


Woods on a Snowy E vening (SSA, 
piano, optional clarinet). (Birch- 
ard). 


Songs Listed 

DuNGAN, OLive: Tropic Sea Melody 
(low, B flat to E flat). (Galaxy) 

OLMSTEAD, ——0 NCE: Eileen 
(high, E t 

SAXTON, fede E.: The Mist 
All (low, C to C). (Galaxy). 


\roon 


and 


Sacred Songs Listed 


Forget to 
(South- 


NorMAN, Prerre: If | 
Pray (medium, F to A). 
ern). 

O’Hara, GEorrrREY: I Walked To- 
day Where Jesus Walked (high, 
D to G flat; ‘medium, 3 to E flat; 
low, G sharp to C). (G. Schirmer) 

Work, JoHN W.: God, Need Thee 
(medium or low, C tw B&B or Up) 
(Galaxy). 


KREISLER 


Arrangements for Symphonic Band 


LIEBESFREUD 
SCHON ROSMARIN 


LIEBESLEID 


TAMBOURIN CHINOIS 


HYMN TO THE SUN, CHANSON INDOUE, and CHANSON 
ARABE are now published separately again for violin and 





piano. THE RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF-Kreisler Suite for violin 

and piano is out of print. 

All these and other Kreisler compositions may be seen or purchased 
at your favorite music store. 


CHARLES FOLEY 


67 W. 44 St. 





New York, N. Y. 
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on the coinposer’s part to the adven- 
turesomeness and daring he had shown 
early in his career in Manon Lescaut, 
before he became sure of his musical 
and theatrical formulas and tended to 
turn them into clichés. A quarter of 
a century after its composition, 
Turandot sounds modern in a most 
immediate sense, for it seeks a recon- 
ciliation of ardent lyricism with ad- 


RECORDS 





Recording of Turandot 
Issued by Cetra-Soria 


One of the most valuable tokens of 
the quarter-centennial observance of 
the death of Giacomo Puccini is a 


superb recording of Turandot, the vanced harmonic and textural ideas 
composer’s last opera, issued by which closely parallels the musical 
Cetra-Soria on three long-playing quest of Luigi Dallapiccola in Italy 
discs, boxed in a durable album. The today. Turandot is a genuine master- 
release is one of a group of four piece, worthy of a permanent place in 


operas recorded in full, or nearly so the operatic repertory. 


(only three pages of Turandot are Such a place it probably would have 
cut), and placed on the market this maintained, if it were not so cruelly 
fall. The other three, whose excel- difficult to sing. Except for the 
lences will be duly noted in this miraculous Eva Turner, I have never 
column later on, are Belliniis Norma, heard a soprano in the role of the 
Donizetti's Lucia di Lammermoor, Princess Turandot who could meet 


and Mascagni’s L’Amico Fritz. 
The cast of Turandot includes Gina 
Cigna in the title role; Francesco 


the exactions of its high tessitura and 
stentorian delivery without sounding 
strained; even Rosa Raisa, for once, 


Merli, as Calaf; Luciano Neroni, as met her match, and every veteran 
Timur; and, in lesser parts, Magda opera-goer remembers the cruel pun- 
Olivero, soprano; Armando Giannotti, ishment to which Maria Jeritza sub- 


Adelio Zagonara, and Gino del Sig- 
nore, tenors; and Afro Poli and 
Giuseppe Bravura, baritones. Franco 
Ghione conducts the EIAR Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

The development of Puccini’s 


mitted her voice.. The part of Calaf, 
the prince who lays claim to the hand 
of the princess by solving correctly 
her three riddles, is an almost equal 
challenge to a tenor, for it requires 


cre- both vigorous dramatic accents in a 
ative powers revealed in Turandot is high register and the ability to sing 
extraordinary, and marks a return smoothly and blandishingly. 
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It would probably be impossible to 
find better solutions of these casting 
problems than this record album 
offers. Gina Cigna possesses enor- 
mous dramatic integrity, and she 
throws herself into her task with 
magnificent abandon, even though the 
results are occasionally a little 
frightening. Her feeling for the 
music is deep and many-sided, and she 
gives her role its full impressiveness 
Francesco Merli’s Calaf is a fine 
achievement, intelligent and moving, 
and vocally increasingly spectacular as 
the opera progresses. The Liu— 
Magda Olivero—is sincere and touch- 
ing, despite a voice that suffers some- 
what from want of breath support. 
All the subsidiary roles are handled 
in completely able fashion. 


Franco Ghione’s conducting is 
supple, theatre-wise, and large in 
scale; and the chorus is_ splendid. 


This is one of the most distinguished 
operatic recordings in existence. 

—C, S. 
Other Vocal Recordings 


PuccinNr: Eleanor 


Steber 


Madama Butterfly. 
and Thelma Votipka, so- 
pranos; Jean Madeira, mezzo-so- 
prano; Richard Tucker and Alessio 
de Paolis, tenors; Giuseppe Val- 
dengo, John Baker, and George 
Cehanovsky, baritones; Melchiorre 
Luise, bass; Metropolitan Opera 
Chorus and Orchestra; Max Ru- 
dolf, conductor. (Columbia). The 
Metropolitan Opera Association’s 
complete recording of Madama 
3utterfly is considerably less pre- 
possessing than its two predeces- 
Hansel and Gretel and La 
3ohéme. Instead of reassembling 
for recording purposes a cast that 
has sung the opera together at the 
Metropolitan, Columbia has brought 
together for the main roles a group 
of artists who have sung. their 
parts there either rarely or not at 
all. While the performance, thanks 
chiefly to the energizing influence 
of Max Rudolf, who conducts ad- 
mirably, achieves a good deal of 
emotional impact, it is not at all 
difficult to remember a large num- 
ber of greatly superior interpreta- 
tions of this opera at the Metro- 
politan. 


sors, 


—C. S. 


WacNner: Siegfried, Act III, Scene 3. 
Brinnhilde, Eileen Farrell, soprano; 
Siegfried, Set Svanholm, tenor. 
Rochester Philharmonic, Erich 
Leinsdorf, conductor. The vocalism 
of this performance is dis- 
tinguished; the orchestral playing 
adequate. Miss Farrell sings Brunn- 
hilde’s music with gleaming tone 
and a rapturous excitement that 
does not interfere with her tech- 
nical control. Mr. Svanholm’s per- 
formance is highly intelligent, if a 
little dry-sounding. Mr. Leinsdorf’s 
tempos are hasty, but he builds the 
act to a blazing climax. 

—R. S. 

VerpdI: Solenne in Quest’Ora, from 
Act III of La Forza del Destino. 
Invano Alvaro, from Act IV of La 

Forza del Destino. Puccini 
O Mimi, Tu Pit, from Act IV of 
La Bohéme. Jan Peerce, tenor, and 
Leonard Warren, baritone, with 
orchestra. (RCA _ Victor). Mr. 
Peerce and Mr. Warren sing the 
melodramatic duets from La Forza 
del Destino with genuine passion, 
and the recording of their voices is 
exceptionally faithful. The Puccini 
duet, inevitably, seems pale by con- 
trast, but it is well sung, if less ef- 
fective out of context than the 
stunning Verdi music. 


—R. § 

DRAMATIC SCENES FROM VERDI 
Operas. Leonard Warren, bari- 
tone; RCA Victor Chorale and Or- 


chestra; Jean Paul Morel and 
Frieder Weissmann, conductors; 
Robert Shaw, choral director. 
(RCA Victor). Mr. Warren, in his 
usual fine form, sings the Credo, 
from Otello; Eri tu che macchiavi, 
from Un Ballo in Maschera; Pari 


GrEAT TENOR ARIAS. 


siamv, and Cortigiani, vil razza 
dannata, from Rigoletto; Il balen 
del suo sorriso, and (with chorus 
and an incidental solo singer) part 
of the convent scene, from Il 
Trovatore. 

—C. S. 
Richard Tuck- 
er, tenor; Emil Cooper and Wilfred 
Pelletier, conductors. (Columbia). 
Since Mr. Tucker’s voice seems to 
be getting freer and more beautiful 
by the minute, this album, consist- 
ing of arias recorded at different 
times over the past year or two, 
contains the history of his amazing 
vocal development. His singing in 
such items as the arias from 
Halévy’s La Juive and Bizet’s The 
Pearl Fishers is imperfect in com- 
parison to his magnificent delivery 
of arias from Verdi’s Rigoletto and 
La Forza del Destino. His record- 
ing of Celeste Aida is perhaps the 
finest now available, even though it 
includes the curious series of four 
middle B flats at the end, inter- 
polated by Arturo Toscanini into 
last year’s radio broadcast. The set 
also includes excerpts from Mas- 
cagni’s Cavalleria Rusticana, Leon- 
cavallo’s Pagliacci, and Flotow’s 
Martha. It would be difficult to 
find a collection of familiar tenor 
arias in which the singing, with the 
exceptions noted above, is more un- 
failingly impressive. 


eee 

BEETHOVEN: [Irish Songs; Scotch 
Sengs. Helen Traubel, soprano; 
Coenraad V. Bos, piano; John Pen- 
nington, violin; Warwick Evans, 
cello. (Columbia). Miss Traubel 
sings several of the familiar Bee- 


thoven settings of Irish and Scotch 
songs with rich tones, accompanied 


by a skillful trio. The songs in- 
cluded are Robin vag ok The Lovely 
Lass of Inverness; Sad and Luck- 
less Was the Season; Sally in Our 
Alley; The Soldier; O Harp of 
Erin; Charley Is My Darlin’; O 
Might I But My Patrick Love; 
Faithful Johnny, and Auld Lang 
Syne. 

C & 
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OPERA 


(Continued from page 13) 


debut, as Scarpia, together with two 
minor changes in cast. Mr. Tibbett 
gave his customary knowing portray- 
al, and delivered his lines forcefully. 
The other newcomers—Lorenzo Al- 
vary, as Angelotti, and Clifford Har- 
yuot, as Sciarrone—acquitted them- 
selves with routine effectiveness. 

In the title role, Elisabetta Barbato 
again gave a performance that was 
more remarkable for potentialities 
than for their realization. Her vocal- 
ism was erratic, but she sang Vissi 
d’arte, as well as much else in the 
second act, splendidly. Her acting 
was almost devoid of the devices of 
polished stage-craft, but she somehow 
cacanail to belong in the dramatic con- 





text. There was about her presence a 
responsive directness that, especially 
at the end of the second act, com- 


municated Tosca’s emotions to the 
audience without artifice and with re- 
markable urgency. Jussi Bjoerling, in 
somewhat unresonant voice, sang 
\Mario’s music with beautiful line and 
with the most sensitive care for vocal 
shadings. Alessio de Paolis contrib- 
ited his vulturine Spoletta, one of the 
nest secondary characterizations at 
he Metropolitan. Giuseppe Antoni- 
‘elli conducted, and the other roles 
were taken by Gerhard Pechner, the 
Sacristan; Denis Harbour, a Jailer 
ind Thelma Altman, a Shepherd. 

—J. H., Jr. 
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L'Elisir d'Amore, Dec, 16 


Donizetti’s delightful opera buffa, 
L’Elisir d’Amore, revived by the Met- 
ropolitan last year, was given its first 
presentation this season by a familiar 
cast, including Bidu Sayao as Adina, 
Ferruccio Tagliavini as Nemorino, 
Giuseppe Valdengo as Belcore, Salva- 
tore Baccaloni as Dulcamara, and 
Paula Lenchner as Giannetta. Giuseppe 
Antonicelli conducted. 

Since the work offers no serious 
problems in performance, one might 
have expected the Metropolitan to 
give it a distinguished one. Although 
this was not the case, the evening 
was pleasantly spirited, with enough 
virtues to make it enjoyable. Its chief 
grace was Miss Sayao’s charming por- 
trait of the heroine, delineated with 
the right degree of maidenly arro- 
gance. She sang with stylistic felicity, 
if without the most blandishing tone. 
In the role of her bumpkin admirer, 
Mr. Tagliavini turned in a believable 
characterization, treating the music 
quite respectfully, and singing with 
ease and agreeable tone quality. 

Mr. Baccaloni brought his massive 
good humor and astonishing lightness 
of carriage to the part of the quack 


doctor, Dulcamara, and was vocally 
in good form. Mr. Valdengo made 
a wonderfully resonant and_ stuffy 


sergeant. Miss Lenchner handled her 
small chores efficiently. 

If the performance as a_ whole 
lacked sparkle, much of the reason 
lay in Mr. Antonicelli’s rather heavy- 
handed conducting. His choice of 
tempos was generally just, but the 
orchestra played without transparency 
or Lghtness, and frequently over- 
powered the singers, even though the 
music is not thickly scored. 


—R. E. 
Tristan und Isolde, Dec. 17 


Jonel Perlea’s second performance 
of the Wagner opera brought 
out the same persuasive qualities of 
music-making as before, with the or- 
chestra_properly an ever-present fac- 
tor. Perhaps because of greater 
familiarity with the house, the play- 
ers, and the singers, the conductor’s 
temperament seemed a little warmer 
than before, and climaxes were at- 
tained more freely, es ome | in the 
third act. All the singers benefited 
from his guidance. Blanche Thebom, 
as Brangane, Mihaly Szekely, as 
King Marke, and Herbert Janssen, as 
Kurvenal, sang particularly well. 
Helen Traubel was in splendid voice 
for the most part, although she tired 
slightly in the Liebestod. Lauritz 
Melchior’s vocalization was often con- 
stricted, and his tone thin, but he pre- 
sented his usual confident portrayal 
of Tristan. Smaller roles were sung 
by Emery Darcy, Peter Klein, Philip 
Kinsman, and Leslie Chabay. Mr. 
Chabay deserves a bow for his pure 
and accurate singing of the unaccom- 
panied Sailor’s song. 

—Q. E. 
Rigoletto, Dec, 17 


Enzo Mascherini sang his first 
Rigoletto at the Metropolitan in the 
season’s second performance of the 
Verdi opera. The baritone, who had 
previously appeared in the part at the 
City Center, apparently miscalculated 
the requirements of the larger house, 
for he forced his beautiful voice mer- 
cilessly at such climactic points as Si! 
Vendetta. The reposeful moments— 
Ah! Vegli, o donna, for instance— 
found him singing with considerable 
charm. His characterization was gen- 
erally believable in appearance, but 
his exaggerated gestures seemed all 
the more superfluous since he was 
sufficiently in control of his voice to 
convey emotion by vocal means. 

Jan Peerce, as the Duke, was, as 
usual, thoroughly reliable. But it was 
Erna Berger’s magnificent Gilda that 
took the evening’s honors. Dezso 
Ernster’s Sparafucile and Martha 
Lipton’s Maddalena were aurally de- 
lightful; and the cast also included 
Thelma Altman, Inge Manski, Clifford 
Harvuot, George Cehanovsky, Paul 
Franke, and Denis Harbour. Pietro 


Cimara’s conducting, which consisted 
for the most part ot time-beating, was 
good as far as it went. 

—A. B. 


Carmen, Dec, 19 


The second performance of the 
Bizet opera had a cast identical with 


the first one of the season. Risé 
Stevens sang the title role; Charles 
Kullman was the Don José; Nadine 
Conner the Micaéla; and Martial 


Singher the Escamilio. In other roles 





were Thelma Votipka, Martha Lip- 
ton, George Cehanovsky, Alessio de 
Paolis; Lorenzo Alvary, and Clifford 
Harvuot. Jonel Perlea conducted. 
; -_ 
La Traviata, Dec. 22 
Verdi’s La Traviata, in its first 


performance of the fall, marked the Louis Melancgon 
first appearance this season of Licia 


Albanese. Enzo Mascherini added the 


Irra Petina as Carmen 


elder Germont to the roles he has tra had a brilliant transparency of 
sung during his first season; and for sound, and the shifts in tempo were 
the new conductor, Jonel Perlea, the beautifully calculated 
opera was his fourth at the Metro- Miss Albanese’s familiar perform 
politan. ance as Violetta, as always, held 
Mr. Perlea’s obvious respect for the interest unfailingly. She sang witl 
score of La Traviata was matched unwontedly big tone in the first act 
by his technical equipment as a con- Later in the opera, she reverted to 
ductor. The orchestra played with her usual dynamic level, with excel 
unusual rhythmic and dynamic pre- lent results. Jan Peerce sang Alfre 
cision, and responded readily in mat- do’s music with refreshing  sturdi 
ters of nuance and balance. His mu- ness and vitality, and acted with be- 
sical perceptiveness was revealed in pone dignity. Mr. Mascherini never 
his effective tempos, the aristocratic brought his rich voice into proper 
lyricism he permitted the melodies to focus, and consequently sang without 
achieve, the exact balances between much line. In other respects he per 
voices and orchestra, and the steady formed sympathetically 


momentum that never allowed the per- Thelma V otipka’ s ima 
formance to sag These qualities trayal as Flora Bervoix headed _ the 
were particularly pare in the first list of characterizations, whicl 
and third acts, where the musical included Thelma Altman’s An 
web of solo voices, chorus, and orches- (Continued on page 37) 
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RADIO ROUNDUP 





By QuainTANce Eaton 


OR the sixth season, Orchestras 

of the Nation, the admirable series 

that constitutes practically the only 
network educational musical program 
in the East, will be heard on NBC 
in co-operation with the University 
of Southern California. Under the 
title, Pioneers of Music, the series 
will begin on Jan. 7, at 3 p.m. EST, 
and will run for 21 weeks. The pro- 
grams are prepared under the supervi- 
sion of Ernest La Prade for the NBC 
University of the Air. 

Six orchestras new to the series 
will be heard—those in Hartford, Erie, 
Wichita, Spokane, Lincoln, and Wheel- 
ing. The entire list is as follows: 

Jan. 7, Kansas City Philharmonic, 
Hans Schwieger, conductor; Jan. 14, 
Hartford Symphony, Moshe Paranov; 
Jan. 21, Erie Philharmonic, Fritz 
Mahler; Jan. 28, Louisville Orchestra, 
Robert Whitney; Feb. 4, Pittsburgh 
Symphony, conductor to be announced ; 
Feb. 11, Minneapolis Symphony, Antal 
Dorati; Feb. 18, New Orleans Sym- 
phony, Massimo Freccia; Feb. 25, 
Oklahoma Symphony, Victor Ales- 
sandro; March 4, Atlanta Symphony, 
Henry Sopkin; March 11, Buffalo 
Philharmonic, William Steinberg; 
March 18, Baltimore Symphony, Regi- 
nald Stewart; March 25, W ichita 
Symphony, Orrien Dalley ; April 1 and 
8, Rochester Philharmonic, Erich 
Leinsdorf ; April 15, Spokane Philhar- 
monic, Harold Paul Whelan; April 

Dayton Philharmonic, Paul Katz ; 
‘April 29, North Carolina Symphony, 
Benjamin Swalin; May 6, Lincoln 
Symphony, Leo Kopp; May 13, 
Wheeling Symphony, Henry Mazer; 
May 20 and 27, Eastman School Sym- 
phony, Howard Hanson. 


ESIGNED to 
little-explored 
American 


the 
true 


“journey into 
realm of 
orchestral music,” the 
American Arts Orchestra has been 
formed by Karl Krueger, recently 
conductor of the Detroit Symphony, 
and will begin a series of broadcasts 
on the ABC network on Feb. 6, from 
10 to 11 p.m., EST, through the co- 
operation of the network and the 
trustees of the orchestra. For its first 
season, the orchestra will be held to 
the size of a chamber group, with 
a personnel not exceeding 35. This is 
to ensure a proper evolution of the 
orchestra, according to Mr. Krueger, 
who adds, “Players have been chosen 
not only for their technical compe- 
tence, but for their ability to give 
voice to the characteristic trends in 
our country, 

“We intend to explore American 
likes and dislikes in orchestral sound 
and performance Up to now our 
orchestras have been largely inter- 
national in their complexion. We have 
not yet been given a typically Ameri- 
can orchestra.” 

A new series 
repay the listener 
with a foreign 


over Mutual 
who likes 
flavor. It is called 
This Is Europe, and each week the 
music played originates in a single 
country, with Paul Baron preparing 
the material and conducting a 43-piece 
orchestra. The first broadcast, on Dec. 
11, at 10 pm. EST., was sub-titled, 
This Is France, and subsequent pro- 
grams have originated in Holland and 
Italy. Norway, England, Greece, Den- 


may 
music 


mark, Austria, Belgium, Ireland, 
Sweden, Turkey, Portugal, and Ger- 
many will also be visited, in co-opera- 
tion with the E.C.A. The program is 
carried in New York over WOR at 
11:30 p.m., EST., on Sundays. 
Re-creation of great periods in Met- 
ropolitan Opera history has proved a 
popular feature in the intermission 
broadcasts, and will be continued in 
occasional dramatizations during the 
Opera News on the Air. The first 
such dramatic skit, a re-creation of 
the opera’s first opening night, in 
1883, brought a wide response. The 
second was a dramatization of the life 
of Caruso. Written by Allen Sloane 
for the Henry Souvaine Agency, 
which produces the show, the sketches 
have background material by George 
Marek. One of the principal actors 
was Raymond E. Johnson, whose eerie 
voice has lent its special flavor to 
Inner Sanctum, accompanied by the 
famous creaking door. To a listener 
familiar with it, this voice still car- 
ries overtones of mystery and radio 
horrors which seem slightly inappro- 
priate to an intermission program. 


Personalities—The Frank Sinatra 
show, which moved to New York in 
order to let Dorothy Kirsten continue 
to broadcast during her first weeks 
at the Metropolitan Opera, has 
moved back to Hollywood, and Miss 
Kirsten with it. The soprano will re- 
join the opera in March. .. . Margaret 
Truman faced a distinguished audience 
in her broadcast for the American 
Oil Company in the series Carnegie 
Hall, on Dec. 20—or rather, she never 
faced them except for bows, for her 
microphone placed her in profile to 
the auditorium. Her father, 
President Truman, was not able to be 
present, but Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
graced a forward box. Walter 
Hendl conducted the Dallas Symphony 
in an hour-long broadcast, as part of 
the Cotton Bowl Week celebr: ition, on 
Dec. 31 David Randolph “has a 
new program on WCBS, called Musi- 
cal Notebook, which is presented un- 
der the joint auspices of the station 
and the National Guild of Community 
Schools. His Music for the Connois- 
seur continues on Tuesday evenings 
over New York station WNYC. 


Cantelli Returns To Lead 
First of Four NBC Concerts 


Guido Cantelli, the young Italian 
conductor who made so fine an im- 
pression conducting the NBC Sym- 


phony in his debut in this country last 
season, returned on Dec. 24 to Studio 
8-H to lead the orchestra in the first 
of four concerts he will have charge 
of in the absence of Arturo Toscanini. 
When Mr. Cantelli’s series ends, 
Ernest Ansermet will take over until 
Feb. 18, when Mr. Toscanini will re- 
turn to complete the winter season 
with a series of programs that will in- 
clude a concert performance of Verdi's 
Falstaff. 


In the program he had chosen for 
his return—the Overture to Handel’s 
Messiah, the Sinfonia from the second 
part of Bach’s Christmas Oratorio, 
and Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony 
—the young conductor (he is not yet 
thirty) demonstrated the same fine 
qualities that won him success before. 
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Guido Cantelli 


His reading of the Handel overture 
was reminiscent of Mr. Toscanini’s in 
the lucidity of balance he maintained. 
In this, as in the Bach sinfonia, a 
slightly more relaxed reading might 
have seemed more natural to some 
ars; but taken on their own terms 
they were superbly played. Mr. Can- 
telli conducted the Tchaikovsky sym- 
phony with equal mastery. Every- 
thing was in scale in his highly dra- 
matic interpretation, and he made all 
the subordinate figures clear without 
allowing them to impede the ebb and 
flow of the central musical argument. 
He achieved the most resonant of 
fortes without ever allowing the tex- 
ture of the brass to become harsh, and 
his tempos were admirably integrated 
in a truly magnificent conception. 
—J. H., Jr. 


Arturo Toscanini Presents 
Tchaikovsky's Manfred Symphony 


Arturo Toscanini’s interpretation of 
Tchaikovsky's Manfred Symphony 
has long been celebrated; and he has 
never conducted it more stirringly 
than he did at the Dec. 3 NBC Sym- 
phony concert. The work is undeni- 
ably repetitious, and weak in the last 
movement, but it contains some of the 
most superb music that Tchaikovsky 
ever wrote. That it is neglected by 
most conductors can be explained only 
by the tremendous demands which it 
makes upon the interpreter, in sustain- 
ing the four long movements and in 
keeping the unusualiy complex tex- 
ture of the score clear. Mr. Tosca- 
nini made every measure sing and 
glow. The playing of the orchestra 
was on the highest plane. Rarely 
does one experience such perfection 
of conception and execution in the 
concert hall. Cherubini’s Ali Baba 
Overture opened the program, but not 
even Mr. Toscanini’s virtuosic treat- 
ment could mask its clap-trap. At the 
conclusion of the Manfred Symphony, 
the audience literally roared its ap- 
plause for the incredibly vital eighty- 
two-year-old maestro and his or- 
chestra. 

—R. S. 


Toscanini Conducts 
All-Italian Program 


The program offered at this NBC 
Symphony concert, at 6:30 on Dec. 
10, was the sort of mixture referred 
to in some parts of Central Europe as 
an “Italian salad.” It began with two 
manifestations of the late Umberto 
Giordano. The first was the moody 
Prelude to the second act of the 
opera, Siberia, which a handful of 
older opera-goers may recall from 
Oscar Hammerstein’s Manhattan 
Opera House and which contains a 
few tolerable pages, the best of them 
including borrowings from Russian 
folksong. The prelude that Mr. Tos- 
canini revived lets us hear what in 
later years was to become popular 
hereabouts as the Song of the Volga 
Boatmen. The second Giordano ex- 
cerpt, a ballet piece called the Dance 
of the Moor, an eccentric bit from 
the composer’s one act opera, Il Re, 
which had its little day back in the 
1920s, proved to be grotesque and in- 
significant. Then followed the Pre- 





jude to the third act of Puccini's 


Manon Lescaut, which as concert fare © 


is pretty sugared and tenuous stuff. 

In father more serious vein was 
Ferruccio Busoni’s Berceuse Elégiac, 
which Gustay Mahler used to enjoy 
conducting during his last days in 
New York, and the same composer’s 
Rondo Arlecchinesco. These pieces 
are slender enough as music, but in 
their day were engaging samples of 
an experimental modernism. A short 
tenor solo in the Berceuse Elégiac 
was sung by Irwin Dillon. To wind 
up the appointed hour, Mr. Toscanini 
felt justified in unloosing the blare 
and circus racket of Respighi’s Ro- 
man Festivals, which some of us 
would be willing to abjure for all 
eternity, even with a Toscanini to 
conduct it. 


—H. F. P. 


Arturo Toscanini Ends 
NBC Orchestral Series 


Arturo Toscanini concluded his fall 
series of eight concerts with the NBC 
Symphony with a Wagner program, 
on Dec. 17, that will remain rooted in 
the memory of those who heard it, 
whether in Studio 8-H or over the 
air. The offerings, to be sure, did not 
mark any departure in Wagnerian 
program-building. The concert opened 
with the Parsifal Prelude and the 
Good Friday music from that same 
work; then came the dawn music and 
Siegfried’s Rhine Journey from 
Gotterdammerung, the funeral music 
from ‘he same drama, and, to con 
clude an all-too-brief hour, the Ride 
of the Valkyries. 

It is hard to pick and choose be- 
tween such extremes of perfection as 
this program embodied. But for the 
present listener the page in which Mr. 
Toscanini rose to his supreme height 
was the Prelude to Parsifal, which 
never, not even when the conductor 
performed it in the Bayreuth Festival 
Theatre, has seemed so spiritualized, 
so purged of every vestige of dross 
and theatrical effect. For some hear- 
ers, it might well have seemed super- 
fluity and sacrilege to be asked to 
listen to any other music, even to 
such splendors as Siegfried’s Rhine 
Journey or the heart-shaking funeral 
music, which Mr. Toscanini and his 
orchestra performed so incomparably, 
not to speak of the luminous Good 
Friday Spell or the stunning Ride of 
the Valkyries. And yet one asked 
oneself if anything Mr. Toscanini 
could possibly have undertaken after 
such a Parsifal prelude was not 
bound, in the nature of things, to 
seem an anticlimax, irrespective of 
what glories might have invested it. 
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(Continued from page 35) 


nina, Alessio de Paolis’ Gastone, 
George Cehanovsky’s Baron Dou- 
phol, Lawrence Davidson’s Marquis 
d’Obigny, and Osie Hawkins’ Doctor 
Grenvil. Désiré Defrére’s staging was 
conventionally efficient, and the chorus 
sang with spirit. In the third act 
ballets Peggy Smithers and Marina 
Svetlova were the soloists. 

—R. E. 


L'Elisir d'Amore, Dec, 24, 2:00 


The season’s second hearing of 
L’Elisir d’Amore revealed no new 
facets of Donizetti’s shopworn little 
operatic comedy or of the arts and 
contrivances of the various perform- 
ers — Bidu Sayao, Ferruccio Taglia- 
vini, Giuseppe Valdengo, Salvatore 
Baccaloni, Paula Lenchner, and — at 
the conductor’s stand — Giuseppe An- 


tonicelli. 
ee 


Simon Boccanegra, Dec, 24 


In the Christmas Eve repetition of 
Verdi’s Simon Boccanegra—the third 
oni os of the season—the cast 

as altered in three important parts. 
Ale -xander Sved took over the title 
role from Leonard Warren; Stella 
Roman replaced Astrid Varnay as 
Maria; and Hugh Thompson sang 
Paolo in place of Giuseppe Valdengo. 

Although he was said to have pre- 
pared his role on short notice, after 
some eleven years in which he had 
not sung it, Mr. Sved gave a strong 
and moving characterization of Boc- 
canegra. He has not sung so well in 
several seasons; his voice was rich, 
warm, and tractable, and his inflec- 
tion of the Verdian lines revealed 
both insight and musical sympathy. 

Miss Roman was also in admirable 
voice as Maria. She negotiated the 
long-breathed aria at the beginning 
of her role with confidence and tonal 
beauty, and her voice retained a 
praiseworthy stability. 

Mr. Thompson cut a _ handsome 
figure as Paolo Albani, but sang with- 
out much force. Fritz Stiedry’s con- 
ducting was again a model of sen- 
sitivity. The others in the cast were 
Maxine Stellman, Richard Tucker, 
Mihaly Szekely, Lorenzo Alvary, and 
Paul Franke. 


—C. S. 
Manon Lescaut, Dec, 26 


Three new principals graced the 
cast of the third performance of the 


Puccini revival—Licia Albanese in 
the title role, Richard Tucker as Des 
Grieux, and Enzo Mascherini as 
Lescaut. Miss Albanese, who has 


sung the part in Europe and San 
Francisco, brought to it a conviction 
and familiarity that made her appear- 
ances telling and effective. After the 
first act, in which she sang rather 
lightly ior the orchestra, her voice 
picked up its normal brilliance and 
lustre, and she sang the second act 
aria with style and warmth. The 
pathos of later scenes was movingly 
conveyed; the soprano made Manon’s 
delirium and death moments of vivid 
realism. 

Mr. Tucker sang freely and ex- 
pressively, using his fine voice with 
distinction for most of the evening. 
His ringing top voice and mastery 
of colors and shadings made his 
coniribution one of the first rank. 
Mr. Mascherini was not markedly 
successful in the ungrateful role of 
Lescaut. His voice was on occasion 
fuzzy, and sometimes did not clear 
the footlights. Others in the cast 
were Salvatore Baccaloni, as Geronte; 
Thomas Hayward, as Edmondo; and 
Jean Madeira, Alessio de Paolis, 
George Cehanovsky, Clifford Har- 
vuot, Paul Franke, and Osie Hawk- 
ins. Giuseppe Antonicelli conducted. 


—Q. E. 


Lucia di Lammermoor, Dec. 27 
Lily Pons made her seasonal debut 


January 1, 1950 





Louis Melangon 


Alexander Sved as Simon Boccanegra 


in the role of Lucia at this matinee 
for the benefit of the Near East Col- 
lege Association, before an audience 
that included the Shah of Iran. The 
popular soprano was the focus of 
applause at every opportunity, eager 
hands even interrupting her mad 
scene so that she might take four 
bows. She looked ravishing, and 
acknowledged the tributes with the 
graciousness and charm which _ sur- 
round her like an aura. Pietro 
Cimara, in the pit, made the orchestra 
a supple frame for the singer’s needs. 

Jan Peerce sang Edgardo for the 
first time this season, with his usual 
competence and brilliance. Jerome 
Hines was an excellent Raimondo. 
Felix Knight sang Arturo for the 
first time, and Leslie Chabay was the 
new Normanno. The only singers re- 
maining from the first cast this sea- 


son were Francesco Valentino, as 
Enrico, and Thelma Votipka, as 
Alisa. 


—Q. E. 


~ 


Carmen, Dec, 28 


After a season’s absence from the 
Metropolitan, Irra Petina returned to 
sing the title role in the third per- 
formance of Carmen. There were 
other changes of cast. Anne Bollinger, 
who had sung Micaéla on tour last 
spring, made her first appearance in 
the role on the home stage, replacing 
Nadine Conner, who was indisposed; 
and there were three first perform- 
ances of the season—Ramon Vinay as 
Don José, Robert Merrill as Esca- 
millo, and John Baker as Morales. 

There does not exist for the role 
of Carmen a definitive standard such 
as (although usually not mentioned 
specifically in type) serve as yard- 
sticks for other parts in the standard 
repertoire. Since the opera was first 
presented, there has been disagree- 
ment as to just what it is that makes 
a Carmen good. But whatever other 
qualities a first-rate Carmen must 
have, she must have a voice of con- 
siderable volume, with a solid lower 
register and a capacity for a wide 
range of color; and she must have 
a dominating, insistent personality. 
Miss Petina’s voice was light, both in 
volume and color, for the music, but 
she sang well except when she 
sought too mouthy a resonance for 
her attractive tones. Everything she 
did on the stage was admissable as 
a possible thing to do; and, beyond 
that, everything she did was inte- 
grated with exceptional intelligence. 
But for all its pleasant qualities, her 
characterization did not reach the 
audience with the force and pungency 
that are required if Carmen is to 
maintain the focal position necessary 
for Bizet’s opera to make its point. 

Miss Bollinger made an appealing 
figure as Micaéla, and, aside from 
the fact that she sang rather too 
heavily for her lovely voice to sound 
its best, carried off the vocal honors 
of the evening. Mr. Vinay sang 
with prevailingly throaty and un- 
focussed tones, but projected José’s 
harrassments convincingly; and Mr. 
Merrill, who sang all of Escamillo’s 
music at a firm, resonant forte, cut a 
dashing figure in his toreador’s cos- 


tume. Thelma Votipka’s full-voiced 
Frasquita sparked the quartet of 
smugglers, which also numbered 
Alessio de Paolis, George Cehanovsky, 
and Lucielle Browning, who sang 
Mercedes in place of Martha Lipton. 
Mr. Baker and Lorenzo Alvary, the 
Zuniga, performed competently. 
Jonel Perlea conducted with the 
sensitive musicality that had char- 
acterized his earlier performances, al- 
though the impressively clear articu- 
lation he attained in the quieter sec- 
tions did not develop into climaxes of 


the power that might have been 
wished. 

—jJ. H., Jr. 
Madama Butterfly, Dec. 29 
This performance of Puccini’s 
opera was thoroughly routine or 
worse, in every respect. Elisabetta 


Barbato, the Italian soprano who had 
made her debut at the Metropolitan 
as Tosca, on Nov. 26, was heard for 
the first time there as Cio-Cio-San. 
Miss Barbato produced some phrases 
of. exciting amplitude and dramatic 
color, but her singing as a whole was 
technically insecure and unpredictable. 
Her lower voice was breathy and 
sometimes inaudible, and her top tones 


were frequently off pitch. In such 
matters as phrasing, accuracy of 
tempo, and dramatic nuance, Miss 


Barbato displayed a happy unconcern 
in her striving for big climaxes, an 
attitude in which she was by no 
means alone. James Melton was the 
Pinkerton; Lucielle Browning, Su- 
zuki; John Brownlee, Sharpless; Anne 
Bollinger, Kate Pinkerton; Alessio de 


Paolis, Goro; George Cehanovsky, 
Yamadori; Melchiorre Luise, the 
Bonze; and John Baker, the Imperial 


Commissary. Giuseppe Antonicelli 
conducted in slapdash fashion. When 
the Metropolitan Opera gives a bad 
performance, such as this one, it is 
impressively bad. Only an institution 
with a glorious past and a well-nigh 
impregnable position in public favor 
would dare to offer such careless and 
shoddy workmanship. 


Faust, Dec, 31, 2:00 


The first repetition of Gounod’s 
opera found Dorothy Kirsten recov- 
ered from the cold that had timed 
itself to coincide with her first Met- 
ropolitan appearance as Marguerite. 
She sang enchantingly, and her acting 
created a lovely and touching illusion. 


The others in the unchanged cast 
were Giuseppe di Stefano, Leonard 
Warren, Italo Tajo, Inge Manski, 


Claramae Turner, and Denis Harbour. 
Wilfred Pelletier conducted. 
— KC. S. 


La Boheme, Dec. 31 


A New Year’s Eve performance of 
the Puccini favorite brought joy to 
a huge non-subscription audience, 
Licia Albanese and Frances Greer 
appeared for the first time this sea- 
son in their respective roles of Mimi 
and Musetta; and Francesco Valen- 
tino sang his first Marcello this sea- 
son. Another newcomer to the cast 
this season was Lawrence Davidson, 
as the Sergeant. In other roles were 
Ferruccio Tagliavini, as Rodolfo; 
Nicola Moscona, as Colline; Hugh 
Thompson, as Schaunard; Melchiorre 
Luise as Alcindoro and Benoit; and 
Paul Franke, as Parpignol. Giuseppe 
Antonicelli conducted. 

—N. P. 


Young Singers Heard 
In Montreal Opera 


MontrEAL—The Minute Opera, a 
new company of young singers, suc- 
cessfully presented three one-act 
operas at Les Compagnons Theatre, 
starting Nov. 3. The bill included 
Mozart’s Bastien and 3astienne, 
Wolf-Ferrari’s The Secret of Su- 
sanne, and what is believed to be the 
first performance in this country of 
Monteverdi’s Il Combattimento di 
Tancredi e Clorinda. 
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Community Concerts Holds 19th Meeting 


HE annual two-week conference 
of Community Concert Service 
representatives and officials, the 
nineteenth in the organization’s his- 
.tory, opened in New York on Nov. 28 
with a luncheon at the St. Regis Hotel 
given by the managers associated in 
Columbia Artists Management. A full 
complement of field representatives 
was present to attend business sessions 
each morning in Carl Fischer Hall, to 
hear many artists in brief recitals in 
order to familiarize themselves with 
new talent, to witness musical events 
in the chief concert halls and the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, and to enjoy 
the many social events planned by Co- 
lumbia artists. 
Ward French, Community president, 
presided at conference sessions, as- 
sisted by Arthur L. Wisner and Rob- 
ert Ferguson, vice- -presidents. _Princi- 
ples of organization of committees in 
the more than 1,000 towns and cities 
served by Community Concerts were 
outlined, and ideas exchanged. The 
working sessions were supplemented 
each day by recitals. On Tuesday, 
Nov. 29, the Loewenguth String Quar- 
tet; Donald Dame, tenor; Sascha 
Gorodnitzki, pianist; and Susan Reed, 


ballad singer, were the participating 
artists. The Wednesday series in- 
cluded Denis Harbour, bass-baritone 


of the Metropolitan; Ossy Renardy, 
violinist; Virginia MacWatters, col- 
oratura soprano; and Gyorgy Sandor, 
pianist. On Thursday they heard 
John Knight, Canadian pianist new 
to the roster; Chloe Owen, soprano; 
and Edna Phillips, soprano. Friday, 
two artists were heard—Eileen Far- 
rell, soprano; and Carroll Glenn, vio- 
linist. Saturday brought recitals by 
Joseph Battista, pianist; Szymon Gold- 
berg, violinist; Dorothy Maynor, so- 
prano; and the Bary Ensemble. 

The series resumed on Monde Ly with 
Patricia Travers, violinist; Genevieve 
Rowe, soprano; Jascha Veissi, violist, 
and the Alexander Brothers, who 
were introduced by James Melton. 
They had appeared on his Harvest of 
Stars program the day before. 


N Tuesday, Lawrence 1 

a talk, reporting as a veteran of 
opera, radio, films, and concert, and as 
spokesman for many artists in his ca- 
pacity as president of AGMA. After 
his speech, the Alma Trio played and 
Federico Rey and Pilar Gomez gave a 
short dance recital. On Wednesday 
the artists were Dorotha Powers, vio- 
linist; Polyna Stoska, soprano of the 
Metropolitan; Constance Keene, pia- 
nist; John Tyers, baritone; and Doro- 
thy Sarnoff, soprano. Helen Jepson, 
soprano; Joanna and Nikolai Graudan, 
pianist and cellist; Giuseppe Valdengo, 


‘ibbett gave 


baritone of the Metropolitan; and Eu- 
gene List, pianist, performed on 
Thursday. As a_ surprise, Gladys 


Swarthout, who has recently joined 
Columbia Artists in the division of 
Coppicus and Schang, dropped in for 
a visit. 

Friday brought Samuel Sorin and 
James de la Fuente, violin and piano 
duo; Carolyn Long, soprano; Nicole 
Henriot, French pianist; Richard Far- 
rell, pianist; and Charles Kullman, 
tenor of the Metropolitan, as soloist 
and with the male quartet, Men of 
Song. Mr. Kullman will make a tour 
with this quartet next year. 

On Saturday, a morning recital was 
given by the Platoff Don Cossack 
Chorus, and in the early afternoon, 
Mario Braggiotti, pianist, and Nan 
Merriman, mezzo-soprano, performed. 
Later, the entire company was taken 
by private bus to James Melton’s mu- 
seum for ancient automobiles, there to 
enjoy a buffet supper and square danc- 
ing. This was the final social event 
in a list that included enfertainments 
by Vivian Della Chiesa, Mildred Dill- 
ing, Mr. and Mrs. Sascha Gorodnitzki, 
Ossy Renardy, and Elena Nikolaidi. 
At the opening luncheon, Lawrence 
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Ben Greenhaus 


SWING YOUR PARTNER AND A DO-SE-DO! 


Cormmunity Concerts representatives and officials indulge in some square-dancing in the Melton Museum in Connecticut 


Evans, president of Columbia Artists, 
presided, and F. C. Schang, executive 
vice-president, was master of cere- 
monies for a program satirizing the 
operations of a local concert associa- 
tion. 

The representatives attended the re- 


vue, Lend an Ear, recitals by Rudolf 
Serkin and Tossy Spivakovsky, and 
a performance of La Bohéme, at the 
Metropolitan. 

LL during the fortnight, photo- 


graphs were taken by Ben Green- 
haus of the representatives and artists, 
and some of the results are shown on 
the opposite page. Identifications fol- 
low, in the usual order, from left to 


right. 
1) At the home of Vivian Della 
Chiesa—Milton Holtz, Norma Olson, 


Miss Della Chiesa, and Roy Williams. 

2) In the greenroom after Rudolf 
Serkin’s recital—Dan Poole, Margaret 
Blackburn, Mr. Serkin, Eleanor Bren- 
nan, and Richard Mabley. 

3) John Roosa, Mary Louise Row- 
lette, Clement Kiefer, and Alma Lau- 
ritzen, with Dorothy Maynor, Joseph 
Jattista (at the piano), and Szymon 
Goldberg (holding his violin). 

4) The Bary Ensemble and two 
New York department heads. Back 
row, Helen Bacchus, violist; Edna Pe- 
terson, head of the service depart- 
ment; Gertrude Bary, leader of the 
ensemble; Virginia Peterson, cellist. 
Front row, Mary Becker, violinist; 
Marylin Martin, flutist; and Catherine 
Rader, head of Community’s program 
department. 

5) At the Gorodnitzki’s party—Viv- 
ian Taylor, assistant booking man- 
ager; Mrs. Gorodnitzki (Virginia 
Henderson of Community Concerts) ; 
Mr. Gorodnitzki; Eleanor French, ex- 
ecutive assistant in the Community of- 
fice; and Flora Walker, booking man- 
ager. 

6) After Lawrence Tibbett’s talk— 
Mr. Tibbett with Joel Kimball, Mar- 
garet Stover, Gladys Vranek, head of 
the finance department, and Joseph 
Stover. 

7) Ben Lobdill, John Thayer, Doro- 
thy Sarnoff, Dorotha Powers, Jack 
Beard, and John Sheldon. 

8) Backstage at the Metropolitan 
after La Bohéme—Marion Sistare, 
Amelia Sperry, Jack Howells, Bidu 
Sayao, John Lyons, and Willard Sis- 
tare. 

9) Elena Nikolaidi 
Mellos), and her son, 


(Mrs. 
Micky, 


Thanos 
enter- 


tain—Lawrence Bernhardt, Eastern 
manager; Miss Nikolaidi; Harold 
Welch, assistant Eastern manager; 


Ruth Enders, assistant booking man- 
ager; and Don Nugent, publicity di- 
rector. 

10) At the Melton Museum, Mr. 
Melton, with the auto horn he used 
to direct proceedings at his party, 
climbs aboard an old fire engine. Rob- 
ert Ferguson, vice-president (left) ; 
Ward French, president; and Arthur 
L. Wisner, vice-president (right) look 
on admiringly. 


Soloists Play 
With Orchestra 
In Dallas Series 


Datias.—The Dallas Symphony’s 
third program on its Sunday series, on 
Dec. 4, presented Ruth Posselt as the 
soloist in Samuel Barber’s Violin 
Concerto. The program, conducted 
by Walter Hendl, also included Ber- 
lioz’ Overture, Le Carnaval Romain, 
and Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony. 

Jorge Bolet made his Dallas debut 
playing Rachmaninoff’s Third Piano 
Concerto, with the orchestra, on the 
fourth program of the Monday series. 
Mr. Hendl also conducted the Over- 
ture to Smetana’s The Bartered 
Bride, Enesco’s First Roumanian 
Rhapsody, and Hindemith’s Mathis 
der Maler, in which the orchestra 
played with an unusually luscious tone. 

On Dec. 18, a program planned be- 
fore his death last September hon- 
ored the memory of Richard Strauss. 
One of the composer’s last works, the 
Duetto Concertino, for clarinet and 
bassoon, string orchestra, and harp, 
was played for the first time in Amer- 
ica at this concert. Charles Paashaus, 
clarinet; Sanford Sharoff, bassoon; 
and Catherine Johnk, harp, were the 
soloists in the premiere. Brenda Lewis, 
soprano, was well received for her 
singing of Ariadne’s monologue from 
Ariadne auf Naxos and of the final 
scene from Salome. Waltzes from 
Der Rosenkavalier, the Dance of the 
Seven Veils from Salome, and the 
Suite from Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme completed the program. 
Throughout, Mr. Hendl conducted 
with his customary skill. 

Several young people’s programs, 
one of which had to be repeated, were 


given during December. <A _ Christ- 
mas program, on Dec. 23, proved ex- 
ceptionally entertaining. The _ or- 


chestra, conducted by Mr. Hendi, 
played excerpts from Humperdinck’s 


Hansel and Gretel, Corelli’s Christ- 
mas Overture, and Philip James’ 
Overture on French Noéls. The un- 


accompanied Apollo Boys’ Choir, di- 
rected by Coleman Cooper, then sang 
works inspired by the Christmas story 
and led the audience in the singing 
of several carols. At another of these 
concerts, Mr. Hendl, who has a 
-harming, intimate manner with the 
children, conducted a composition of 
his own, The Little Brass Band. 
The Dallas Symphony has an- 
nounced a series of four programs, 
called Carousel Concerts, which be- 
gan on Dec. 30. The first program 
offered selections from three musical 
shows—Carousel, On Your Toes, and 
Showboat—Thomson’s The Plow 
That Broke the Plains, and Cop- 
land’s Rodeo. The succeeding con- 
certs will present an all-Gershwin pro- 
gram, on Jan. 1; an evening of 
Viennese waltzes, with Paul Breisach 
as guest conductor, on Jan. 14; and a 
program of South American music, 
on March 11. 
Mendelssohn’s 


Italian Symphony 


and Hindemith’s Mathis der Maler 
were played by the orchestra, under 
Mr. Hendl’s direction, over the NBC 


network on Dec. 31. 
following, the 
cally the first 


'mmediately 
orchestra broadcast lo- 
performance of Mr. 
Hendl’s Cotton Bowl March, played 
under the auspices of the Variety 
Club in honor of Cotton Bowl Week. 

Louis Kaufman was heard in a 
violin recital, on the Civic Music As- 
sociation’s series, accompanied by his 


wife, Annette Kaufman. 
At the Dallas Museum of Fine 
Arts, on Dec. 11, the Harry T. Bur- 


leigh Choir of Lincoln High School, 
directed by Maurine F. Bailey, gave a 
program that included many spirituals. 
The Juilliard String Quartet played 


at Scott Hall, on Dec. 8, 
Yale Glee Club, directed by Marshall 
Bartholomew and  Fenno Heath, 


sang a program at McFarlin Memorial 
Auditorium, on Dec. 27, sponsored by 
the local Yale Club. The Negro 
Piano Quartet appeared under the 
auspices of the Dallas-Fort Worth 


Concert Bureau, functioning for the 
first time this season, * Fair Park 
Auditorium, on Dec. 
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WALTER CASSEL FRANK LA FORGE 


Distinguished Baritone of Em; t Pianist-C | 

the Metropolitan Opera and New ee | 
York City Opera, Studied and 

with Mr. La Forge 11 years. Voice Teacher 








Many Noted Singers Successfully Appearing 
in Opera and Concert 
Have Studied with Mr. La Forge. | 








) LA FORGE-BERUMEN STUDIOS 


1100 Park Avenue New York 28, N. Y. Telephone: ATwater 9-7470 





























